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INTRODUCTION. 



This report is the first of a series on the ports of the United States, 
prepared to meet the needs of the Goyemment and shipping interests. 
The reports will describe port and harbor facilities for shipping, port 
charges, the railroads, the local conditions of transfer between rail 
and water, and also that of transportation between port and interior, 
other conditions governing the movement of traffic through the port, 
and such additional information as may be of value to operators of 
vessels, and to producers and manufacturers seeking the most eco- 
nomical outlets for their products. They will also show the facilities 
available for the handling and distribution of imports. 

Among the important objects which it is hoped to attain by these 
reports is a more general appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
from proper development of our ports. Transportation is a service 
whose benefits are in proportion to its completeness. The absence 
of any one essential may prevent what should be an economical 
route or port from securing its commensurate business. The trouble 
may b6 the lack of adequate terminals, the absence of storage faciU- 
ties, the imposition of excessive switching and wharfage charges, the 
lack of well-balanced cargoes and frequent sailings, insufficient chan- 
nels, or other conditions affecting the movement of goods through the 
port and the abihty of vessels frequenting it to earn a fair revenue. 

In establishing shipping agencies, the manufacturer must consider 
every factor influencing the prompt and economical movement of 
his products. That traffic does not always follow the shortest or 
most logical routes is apparent, but it will often be found that there 
are sound reasons for this seeming disregard of economy. In order 
to attract business, a port must first provide the facilities essential 
for handling such traffic as is probable, and this requires a detailed 
study of production and consumption within the territory to be 
served by the port and the provision of equipment designed to meet 
the particular requirements of this traffic. It is equally important 
to study the needs of vessels calling at the port, and to provide the 
appliances and render the services which will permit a rapid turn- 
around. The railroad situation is frequently a controlling element 
in port development. Where possible, the complete control of all 
deep water frontage by the State or mimicipality, including the 
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ownership and operation of a belt-tine railroad, coonec t^ing ^ 
rail lines and all terminals, is a practicable solution of t^liis pc 
and is an effective remedy for many of the ills that now exist. 

Finally, ports should not have to depend upon the good ' 
selfish interests of either railroads or steamship lines to d 
business. The railroads may prefer to have the business gi 
where and the water carriers rarely have the resources I'egni 
undertake extensive operations designed to stimulate trade. 
development of traffic should be regarded as one of the peni 
functions of the port itself. 

The Board of Enoinebbs fob Rivebs and Habbors, 
Statisticai. Division, 

April 1, 1921. 
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PORT AND HARBOR CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



Portland, Me., is at the westerly end of Casco Bay and is the 
ost northerly and easterly port on the Atlantic coast of the United 
rates. It is 109 miles northeast of Boston, Mass., 52 miles north- 
st of Portsmouth, N. H., and 340 miles southwest of St. John, 
ew Brunswick, by the shortest usually traveled rail routes. The 
wbor is 3§ miles from the open ocean and 5 miles from Witch Rock, 
ayond which pilots do not go. 

The harbor, considered as a whole, is made up of three parts: 

(a) The main or inner harbor, known as Front Harbor, lying 

)uth and east of the peninsula, and having a water front of about 

i miles; (b) Fore River, also on the southerly side of the peninsula, 

xtendmg westerly from the main harbor (from which it is sepa- 

ated by Portland Bridge), for about IJ miles; (c) Back Cove, 

srhich lies on the northerly side of the peninsula, nearly landlocked, 

approximately circular in form, about 1 mile in diameter and having 

I narrow bottle-necked entrance. It has a water front of about 

Lf miles. The total water frontage of the harbor, inclusive of South 

Portland, is about 8J miles. 

The outer harbor of Portland, which is used as a harbor of refuge, 
is situated behind the islands of Casco Bay. The main ship channel 
to Portland Harbor is the deep-water entrance between Cushing 
Island on the east and the main shore at Portland Head on the west. 
There are several other entrances between the islands, used by local 
vessels or those towing from Portland to different points in Casco 
Bay and its estuaries. A ledge of rock exists in the vicinity of Cape 
Elizabeth, but this ledge is well marked and is not regarded as a 
serious menace to navigation. 

TIDES. 

The mean range of tide is 8.9 feet, and the spring range 10.2 feet. 
In 1909 there was a tide of 13.3 feet. Tides of 11 feet are not uncom- 
mon. The effect of strong winds, in combination with the regular 
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tidal action, may at times cause the water to fall below the plane of 
reference of the chart, mean low water; the lowest level observed 
below the plane of reference at Portland is —4.5 feet. The water 
has been Imown to rise about the same amount above mean high 
water, due to similar causes. 

Tidal currents exist principally near the bridges, but their velocity 
never exceeds 2 miles per hour and they rarely impede navigation. 
At Portland light vessel the tidal current is weak, being on an average 
less than J knot; during October, November, and December there is 
a southerly set of about i knot. 

ANGHOBAOES. 

The principal aachorage basin Ues oflE the easterly end of the city, 
north of Fort Gorges, with an area of about 5,575,680 square feet. 
The water depths at this anchorage vary from 30 to 45 feet. Other 
anchorages are in Diamond Island Roads, southeast of Fort Gorges, 
and in the channel below Spring Point Ledge Light, this latter, how- 
ever, having less favorable holding ground than the other anchorages. 
There is also a limited anchorage on the South Portland side of the 
main channel. The total anchorage area is about 6,534,000 square 
feet. Anchorages are well sheltered. See Port Customs and Regu- 
lations for rules respecting anchorages. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

The prevailing wmds axe southwesterly during the summer and 
northerly during the winter. At all seasons the heaviest gales are 
generally from northeastward or eastward. 

Ice seldom obstructs navigation and when it does it is only for a 
limited period. The channel to the wharves is kept open by steamers 
and tugs. 

Fogs are encountered along this coast during the summer months. 
They occur most frequently during June, July, and August, and the 
months of May and September are not free from them. At the head 
of bays and within rivers it is often comparatively clear when it is 
thick outside. Winds from east to southwest by way of south bring 
in fog; westerly and northerly winds clear it away. 

The following shows the average number of hours per month 
from a record of about six years that the fog signals at Portland were 
operated: 

Hours of operation of fog signals. 
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July. 
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79 
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40 


67 
55 


783 
862 



The mean anniiBl temperature, covering a period of 48 years, is 
45.4° Fahrenheit. During 1919 the maximum temperature was 98° 
on July 4 and the minimmn ~ 10° on December 18. 

There is no regular rainy season. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 42.63 inches. During 1919 the total precipitation was 37.25 
inches. 
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Maztanum Wind Veiocttles and Diieedon, Tears 1879-1917. 
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3.67 
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HEALTH CONDinONS. 

The health conditions of the harbor are good, and there is no 
season when unsanitary conditions prevail. 

BRIDOES. • 

Fore River is crossed by four bridges, as follows: 

Portland Bridge, which is nearest the mouth of the harbor, is 
a highway and street-railway bridge with a single opening 100 feet 
wide and a headroom of about 30 feet at high water when closed; 
it is opened to vessels on signal between 5 a. m. and 7 p. m. from 
October 1 to April 1, and between 4 a. m. and 8 p. m. from April 1 to 
October 1, and at other hours on notification to the draw tender. 

Boston & Maine lower bridge is one-fourth mile above 
Portland Bridge. It has a center pier draw, both openings 60 feet 
wide, and a headroom of 6 feet at high water when closed. 
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Vaughau Bridge, 1^ miles above Portland Bridge, has a center 
pier draw, both openings 60 feet wide, and a headroom of 5} feet at 
high water when closed; it is opened on a signal of five blasts at any 
time on week days between 7 a. m. and 5 p. m. from October 1 to 
April 1, and between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. for the remainder of the 
year, and on Sunday or at other hours on previous notice to the 
draw tender. 

The upper Boston & Maine Railroad bridge is 1} miles above 
Portland Bridge and has a swing draw with a single opening 40 feet 
wide. 

The entrance to Back Cove is crossed by two bridges, as follows: 

Grand Trunk Railroad bridge has a center pier draw with a 
single opening 88 feet wide and a headroom of 5) feet at high water 
when closed. 

Tukey Bridge is a center pier draw with one clear opening 67 
feet wide and a headroom of S feet at high water when closed. 

HABBOB IMPBOVBMENTS. 

The im^provement of Portland Harbor by the United States was 
initiated in 1S36, when Congress authorized the construction of a 
breakwater on the southerly side of the harbor entrance. This break- 
water is 1,900 feet long and affords protection to the wharves and 
channel in the lower part of the harbor. 

The existing project for improvement of the harbor by the United 
States provides for the removal of two ledges in the main ship channel 
to a depth of 40 feet at mean low water; for a channel 35 feet deep at 
mean low water from deep water to above the wharves of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, with a depth of 30 feet in Fore River up to the upper 
Boston & Maine Raihoad bridge; for a 30-foot anchorage area off 
the easterly end of the city, and a channel 30 feet deep from this 
anchor^e to the Grand Trunk bridge at the mouth of Back Cove, 
14 feet deep from the bridge to Tukey Bridge, and 12 feet deep to 
the head of Back Cove. On June 30, 1920, all of this work had been 
completed except the removal of the two ledges in the main ship 
channel. 

The controlling width of Front Harbor is 1,100 feet and the con- 
trolling depth up to Franklin Wharf is 35 feet at mean low water. 
Above Franklin Wharf there is a channel depth of 30 feet. There ia 
no bar at the entrance to this harbor. The channel to Back Cove 
has a depth of 30 feet at mean low water up to the Grand Trunk 
Railway bridge. The main channel depths are sufficient for large 
freight vessels, and the port is used to a considerable extent by 
trans-Atlantic liners, drawing from 26 to 34 feet, which call at the 
wharves of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
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OWNERSHIP OF WATEB FBONT. 

There are no publicly owned wharves on the main harbor front 
of Portland, but a wharf for handling bulk material is now being 
constructed on Back Cove. To insure the future growth of the port 
and provide the facilities needed for commerce originating in or 
destined for points in northern New England, the acquisition of an 
adequate deep water frontage by the State of Maine, or the city of 
Portland, and the construction thereon of modem facilities for 
handling traffic are indispensable. 

TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The river and harbor act of August 8, 1917, which adopted the 
35-foot project requires that assurances shall be given that adequate 
berthing space for deep-draft vessels, affording a depth of not less 
than 35 feet at low water of spring tides, shall be provided by local 
interests within a reasonable time. These assurances were given 
and received the approval of the Secretary of War August 27, 1917. 
The Maine Harbor Commission has approved a plan for the con- 
struction of a pubhc State pier at an estimated cost, including site, 
of $1,500,000. The pier, as proposed, is to be 1,000 feet long and 
win be located on the site now occupied by Gait and Franklin Wharves. 
The site has been purchased and a bond issue is now being made to 
finance the construction of the pier. Before selecting the site the 
harbor coDMnission requested the advice of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, and a committee of the board visited Port- 
land for this purpose. 

POET ADMINISTRATION. 

The control of the harbor is vested in a State board known as the 
Commissioners of Harbor and Tidal Waters of Portland. The board 
consists of four commissioners, who are appointed by the governor 
for a term of three years. The examination and licensing of pilots 
are under the control of the board, but port wardens are chosen by 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, through the governor. 



PORT CUSTOHS AIH) REGTTLATIONS. 

FEDERAL ACTS AND BEGU1A.TIONB. 

General regulations. — The port is open from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
Vessels may dischai^e cargo before sunrise and after sunset only 
upon issuance of special permit by customs office. Vessels are 
visited at anchorage for quarantine or sanitary inspection. Vessels 
may clear between the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. Clearance is 
effected by agents or masters. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Quarantine. — ^A new quarantine station has recently been com- 
pleted on House Island, and vessels subject to visitation do not go 
above until they have been granted pratique. 



cbrtipicatb of dischakob frou nationai. quarantine. 

United States Quarantine Station, 

Port of , 

19... 

I certify that the ot , 

from bound for , 

hae in all reepects <»mplied with the quarantine regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary ot the Treasury, and that the veeael, caigo, crew, and passengefB ate, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, free from quarantinable diseaeee or danger of con- 
veying the sune. Said vesBel is this day granted . . . pratique. 

1. Bat guards of an accepted design to be placed on all linee leading from the vessel . 

2. Ghuigways to be raised at night or lighted and watched. 

3. Veeeel to be fum^ted after discharge of car^. 

Hospitals. — The marine hospital is at the mouth of the Presum- 
scot River, 1 mile from the city. The hospital is iu charge of an 
officer of the United States Public Health Service. 

Maine General Hospital, Arsenal Street. 

Eye and Ear Infirmary, Arsenal Street. 

Several private hospitals. 

Purchase of narcotic drugs. — As authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, opium or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, 
coming within the purview of act of Congress approved December 
17, 1914, may bo purchased for stocking medicine chests and dis- 
pensaries maintained on board both ocean-bound vessels and vessels 
(12) 
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engaged in trade between ports of the United States (provided there 
is no phjrsician registered under the provisions of said act employed 
on board the same) and vessels belonging to the various depart- 
ments of the Government, upon the approval of commissioned med- 
ical officers and acting assistant siffgeons of the United States Public 
Health Service. If a physician, registered under the provisions of 
the above act of Congress, is employed on board a vessel, said medical 
suppUes may be pm-chased only upon his order. 

IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

EXTRACT FROM IMMIGRATION ACT OP FEBRUARY 5, 1917. 

Sec. 36. That upon arrival of any vessel in the United States from any foreign port 
or place it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, consignee, or master thereof to deliver 
to the principal immigration officer in charge of the port of arrival lists contaLmng the 
names of all aliens employed on such vessel, stating the positions they respectively 
hold in the ship's company, when and where they were respectively shipped or en- 
gaged, and specifying those to be paid off and discharged in the port of arrival; or 
lists containing so much of such information as the Secretary of Labor shall by regi^a- 
tion prescribe; and after the arrival of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such 
owner, agent, consignee, or master to report to such immigration officer, in writing, 
as soon as discovered, all cases in which any such alien has illegally landed from the 
vessel, giving a description of such alien, together with any information likely to lead 
to his apprehension; and before the departure of any such vessel it shall be the duty 
of such owner, agent, consignee, or master to deliver to such immigration officer a fur- 
ther list containing the names of all alien employees who were not employed thereon 
at the time of the arrival but who will leave port thereon at the time of her departure, 
and also the names of those, if any, who have been paid off and discharged, and of 
those, if any, who have deserted or landed; and in case of the failure of such owner, 
agent, consignee, or master so to deliver either of the said lists of such aliens arriving 
and departing, respectively, or so to report such cases of desertion or landing, such 
owner, agent, consignee, or master shall, if required by the Secretary of Labor, pay to 
the collector of customs of the customs district in which the port of arrival is located 
the sum of $10 for each alien concerning whom correct lists are not delivered or a true re- 
port is not made as above required ; and no such vessel shall be granted clearance pend- 
ing the determination of the question of the liability to the payment of such fine, and, 
in the event such fine is imposed, while it remains unpaid; nor shall such fine be 
remitted or refunded: Provided ^ That clearance may be granted prior to the determi- 
nation of such question upon deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fine. 



report of ship's surgeon — INSTRUCTIONS. 

To masters and medical officers of ships and others concerned: 

Under the authority of section 22 of the act of Congress approved February 20, 1907, 
it is hereby directed that on the arrival of a ship bringing passengers from a foreign 
port to any port of the United States, the ship's surgeon shall deliver in person to the 
United States Commissioner of Immigration, or his authorized representative, a com- 
plete report of the diseases (including manifestations of epilepsy, hysteria, or insanity), 
injuries, births, and deaths which have occurred among the passengers during the 

voyage. 

Said report shall state in each instance the name of the passenger concerned; whether 
a first cabin, second cdbin, or steerage passenger or a stowaway; the letter or number 
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need to designate the dieet of the paaMnger nunifwt on which the eaid panenger'a 
name i« to be found, and the number indicating the position of his name on said 
sheet; the nature of the disease or injury from which he is or has been Buffering and 
his actual condition at the time of arrival (e. g., "improved," "recovered," "mori- 
bund," "dead"). 

Under the heading "Remarks" the ship's surgeon will make such notations as 
"Able to travel," "Accompanied by family," "Removed at quarantine," "Removed 
at quarantine with family," "In ship's hospital," or other remarka which may be 
of aeaiatance to the United States immigration officers in protecting the welfare of the 
sick or in accounting for missing passengers. 

Diagnoses and all other statements appearing in said report must be written legibly, 
but need not be in English, if the ship's suif^on be more familiar with another lan- 
guage. Ilie ^p's sutgeoo shall furthermore declare on oath that to the best of bis 
knowledge and belief his repwt, as herein prescribed, comprises a true and complete 
statement of all the diseases, injuries, births, and deaths whidi have occurred during 
the voyage. 

The commissioners of immigration at the various ports of the United States have 
full authority to prevent the debarkation of the passengers from a ship until the ship's 
surgeon, ca, in lieu thereof, the master of the ship, shall have furnished a medical 
report, as above indicated. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

The customhouse is on the water front opposite the customhouse 
wharf and convenient to the upper steamship and railroad terminals. 
It is open from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m., daily except Sundays, national 
holidays and, as far as the transaction of public business will permit, 
on State hohdays and half holidays. The working hours of operating 
and discharging inspectors are from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., with one hour 
for lunch. Night inspectors work at least eight hours. Practically 
all freight for customs warehouses is trucked or drayed from the piers. 
If goods are entered for iramediate consumption, they may be hauled 
from the pier by the importer or his agent upon the issuance of the 
proper permit by the customs office, which is duly surrendered to 
the inspector in charge of the merchandise. If the goods are held 
in bond at customs warehouses, permits signed by the collector and 
naval officer, showing that all chaises due the Government have 
been paid, and presented to the storekeeper at the warehouse, will 
secure delivery, 

Cartmen or lightermen holding customs licenses and transporting 
freight to bonded warehouses give receipts on proper customs form 
to vessel or other common carrier for all packages or merchandise in 
bulk delivered to them. 

The average cargo handled per day by customs is 600 tons. 

The following classes of merchandise require special documents, 
examination or analysis before entry is penuitted : 

Poods, drugs, insecticides, and fuagicideB. 

Meat and meat food products. 

Plants and nursery stock. 

Seeds adulterated or unfit for seedii^ purposes. 
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Viruflee, senims, and toxins for treatment of man; also domestic animals. 
Animals, hides, feedstafis, and rags. 
Teas, sugar, fur sldns, birds' eggs. 

The importation of white phosphorus matches is prohibited. Wild 
animals^ insects, birds, plumage, and opium are admitted only when 
the special conditions contained in the customs regulations are met. 

The customs inspectors or guards keep close surveillance over the 
cai^o from the time the ship berths imtil it is deposited in the bonded 
warehouse and the likelihood of loss is, therefore, small. If loss or 
damage occurs between time of discharge and delivery to vehicle, 
the steamship company is liable. If loss or damage occurs between 
pier and warehouse, the drayman is responsible and he is required 
to furnish a $5,000 bond to the Government to cover such contin- 
gencies. 

FEDERAL DOCUMENTS. 

The following is a list of documents required by Fedetal regula- 
tions: 

Public Health Service: 

Certificate of discharge from national quarantine. 

Purchase order for narcotic drugs supplied to vessels. 
Inmiigration Service: 

Seaman's identification card. 

Statement of master of vessel regarding changes in crew prior to departure. 

Report of ship's surgeon. 

Descriptive list of Chinese seamen arriving at port. 

List or manifest of aliens employed on the vessel as members of crew. 

list of United States citizens arriving at port. 

List or manifest of alien passengers arriving at port. 

List or manifest of outward boimd passengers (aliens and citizens). 
Customs: 

Inward foreign manifest. 

Outward foreign manifest. 

Coasting manifest. 

Master's oath on entry of vessel from foreign port. 
Bureau of Navigation: 

Crew list. 

Shipping articles. 

LOCAL REGULATIONS. 

The following local regulations have been prescribed for Portland 
larbor. The harbor master has charge of the enforcement of the 
emulations. 

AN ACT ESTABLISHING RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR PORTLAND HARBOR. 

J5e it enacted by the people of Maine y as follows: 

Section 1. No owner, master, pilot, or other person having charge of any vessel, 
i.<l no owner, master, pilot, or other person having charge of any vessel towing or 
tierwise conducting another vessel to anchorage in the harbor and bay of Portland, 



diaU place such vesel in anchonge in Mid harbw <v ba,y in any andLorage gmmid - 
oQiei than that hereinafter described, and all pwemiB ihall caoSarm to the Ecdlowiit 
ndes and regulations: 

Sec. 2. Veesela not exceeding five hundred tons burden maj' be andiored oa tb 
Bcnitherly side of tJie line ranging with the white buoy off the breakwater, and a white 
buoy on a westerly couioe, thence on a line ranging with said while bno? and the 
draw pier of Portland Bridge, but not west of a line drawn from the northeriy end of 
the slip of the Portland & South Portland Ferry, Portland, to the northerly end of 
said ferry company's wharf at South Portland. 

Veesels of larger tonnage may also be anchored on the above-described grounds, 
j^ovided the andiorage grounds designated for such veeeels shall be crowded, but 
not M as to obstruct the free entrance or egress of regular lines of steamen to or froa 
tJieir docks on the northeriy side of the harbor. 

Sec. 3. Veoels not exceeding one hundred and fifty tons may anchor to the west 
ward of above lines drawn from northerly end of the ferry wharves and aoutli of line 
ranging from the white buoy above mentioned with southeasterly end of draw d 
pOTtland Bridge. 

Sec. 4. Vessels exceeding five hundred tons shall be anchored easterly of a tine 
drawn from the southeasterly end of the Portland Company's wharf as now built and 
the westerly end of the Bay View Wharf at Peaka Island. The line diall be maiked 
by three white buoye. 

Sec 5. Vessels anchoring within above^escribed limits must anchor entuely 
within said boundaries so that no potion of the hull, spars, or bocms diaU extend 
beyond said boundaries after veering chain or when riding to the tide. 

Sec. 6. Permits may be granted by the harbor master of the city of P<»tlaDd to 
wrecking plants to anchor outside of the above limits for the purpoee of recovering 
sunken property subject to his supervision. Such plants must comply with all the 
navigation laws in regard to lights, fog signals, and other requirements, and must move 
in ample season to give safe and clear passage to arriving and deporting regular lines 
of steamers. 

Sec. 7. Vessels may be anchored south of a line ranging with the Sjmng Ptdnt 
Lighthouse and the white buoy off the breakwater. 

Sec. 8. All veasels at anchor in the harbor shall display a distinct white U^t 
forward not less than six feet above the forecastle deck during the ni^t. All vessels 
at anchor shall keep their foresails and jibs furled during the night. Anchor watch 
shall be kept and fog ("gn a l w sounded in fogs or thick weather. 

Sec. 9. Vessels ordered to quarantine shall be anchored on the northeasterly side 
of a line ranging with the United States marine hospital and Fort Gorges, which 
anchorage shall be designated as the quarantine anchorage. 

Sec. 10. All steamers passing up and down the harbor, near the ends of the 
wharves, shall run at a alow rate o( speed. 

Sec, 11. Vessels lying acrosa the end of a irfiatt and projecting over to obstruct free 
paaeage to adjoining wharves or docks must move when necessary, to allow tree passage 
to such docks. All vessels lying across ends or at sides of wtuuree must have their 
anchors cathead or hawse pipes and booms hauled in and boats at davits hauled Id- 
Sec. 12. Vessels lying at the sides of wharves, so as to obstruct the paaeage to ad- 
joining wharvee, or to the same wharf, must move irfien necessary to accommodate 
other vessels entering or leaving the docks. 

Sec. 13. Light vessels lying alongside of a wharf and not taking in or dischargbig 
cargo, must make way for, and permit other vessels that want t« load or unload cai^, to 
come inside next to the wharf. 

Sec. 14. No warp or line shall be passed across a channel or dock so as to obatnict 
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Sbc. 15. If any vessel occupying a berth at any wharf, eith^ with or without the 
oonsent of the wharfinger or owner thereof, shall fail to vacate such berth upon notice 
from such wharfinger or his agent, to the master of those having such vessel in charge 
£or the time being, in a reasonable time, to be adjudged by the harbor master, the 
Ixarbor master shall then cause such vessel to be moved to some other berth, or proper 
axichorage at the risk of owners of the vessel, the expense thereof to be paid by the 
o^vTners of said vessel. 

Sec. 16. No vessel shall make faat or lie to the end or side of any wharf where such 
action shall interfere with the free access to or departure from an adjoining dock of any 
re^^ular line of steamers or ferry boat, when notice forbidding such ma.lriTig fast or lying 
noLoored shall have been given by signs or other displayed notice. 

Sbc. 17. No vessel shall be anchored in Portland Harbor so as to obstruct the free 
passage of the regular lines of steamers running to and from this port, the island steam- 
eace, the ferry boats or the entrance to the marine railway. 

Sec. 18. No i)erBon shall throw, sweep or cause to be thrown or swept into the waters 
of Portland Harbor or into the waters adjacent thereto any ashes, dirt, stones, gravel, 
zn.iid, ballast, logs, planks or any other substance tending to obstruct the navigation 
of said harbor or water adjacent thereto or to shoal the depth of said harbor or pollute 
tlie waters thereof. 

Sec. 19. The harbor master of the city of Portland shall have authority to move or 
direct the moving of any vessel at anchor in the harbor or moored at any wharf or dock 
in violation of above rules, and such vessels shall be moved at the risk and expense 
of said vessel or of the owner or owners of said vessel. 

Sec. 20. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this act or refuses to obey the 
lawful orders of the said harbor master or resists him in the execution of his duties shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than twenty dollars, or by imprisonment for not more 
than thirty days, or both. 

Sec. 21. The three buoys defining the anchorage in the lower harbor shall be on a line 
drawn from the Portland Company's wharf in Portland to Bay View Wharf, Peaks 
Island. The most easterly buoy A to lie three hundred yards northeasterly of House 
Island; the next buoy B to lie eight hundred and seventy-five yards west-northwest 
from A; buoy C to lie twelve hundred and fifty yards west-northwest from B and be 
seven hundred yards northeast five-sixteenths east from Portland Breakwater light- 
house. The three buoys defining the anchorage in the upper harbor shall be on a line 
drawn southwest by west one-half west through the draw pier of Portland Bridge. The 
upper one of fhese buoys, F, to lie on this latter Une at a distance of nine hundred and 
fifty yards by northeast by east one-half east from the draw pier above named; the 
next buoy, E, to lie on the same line six hundred yards from buoy F, the third buoy 
D, to lie on the same line six hundred yards from buoy £. 



BXTRACTS FROM RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN RELATING 

TO GUNPOWDER. 

Sec. 4. No person shall haul into or lay at any wharf, bridge, or other landing place 
in the city, or bring within two hundred yards thereof, any boat or vessel having on 
board any quantity of gunpowder, dynamite, or other such dangerous explosives, ex- 
ceeding twenty-five pounds, or land from or receive on board any boat or vessel, at any 
such wharf, bridge, or landing place, any such dangerous explosives exceeding the 
amount aforesaid, without obtaining a permit from the chief engineer of the fire de- 
partment and no boat or vessel with gunpowder, dynamite, or other such dangerous 
explosives on board in quantity, exceeding twenty-five poimds, shall remain at any 
wharf, bridge, or any other landing place in the city more than six hours; nor shall any 
Buch boat or vessel be allowed to ground at any such place, or remain there after sunset. 
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PORT AlfD HARBOR FACILrnES. 

PIERS, WHAEVE8, AND DOCKS. 

The harbor has a water front of about 8} miles, rather more tha 
one-half of which has been developed. There are 46 wharves, il 
but 10 of wiiich are in the city of Portland. Seven wharves » 
used for transportation terminate, H for coal and lumber, 8 k 
manufacturing purposes, 4 for marine construction, ajad the r- 
mainder for general business. 

There are two publicly owned ferry landings, besides 'vrhich ttt 
city of Portland has a wharf in Back Cove under construction., whiii 
aside from municipal use, will be opwn to the public. Se'venteen rf 
the private wharves are open to the public upon equal ten^ 
Twenty-five have mechanical appliances. Thirty hare phyanl 
connection with railroads and in the cases of 14 others, railroads 
run either to the heads of the wharves or adjacent thereto. Five i^ 
the wharves have a depth alongside of 6 feet or less at mean Im 
tide, 22 have from 10 to 15 feet, 5 from 16 to 20 feet, 5 from 21 to 23 
feet, 5 from 26 to 30 feet, and 3 have 33 to 35 feet. One berth b 
bare at mean low tide. 

Many of the wharves are of solid fill within stone waUs and with 
wooden pile extensions, while most of the larger ones are bni)!, 
entirely on piles. The transportation terminals are efficient, but in 
some respects are not of sufficient capacity to handle the class o/ , 
vessels offering. The coal wharves are efficient, though somewhat 
crowded for room in one or two instances. Most of the remainii^ , 
commercial wharves are of considerable size, but are of an old type 
with shallow berths and are not very serviceable. While existing 
faciUtiee accommodate the present conunerce, need for betterment 
is evident. There is abundant space, but to increase termina' 
facilities it will be necessary to revise and rebuild a portion of tie 
old system. 

Spinning at the eastern end of the city on the main harbor front 
are the remains of two wharves known as the Great EwttrD 
Wharves. These are in disrepair and are not available for anj 
practical use. They are quite exposed and are difficult of land 
approach. 

The next wharf, the Portland Co.'s wharf, stands back from the 
harbor line and is used only for repairing small vessels. 

The next three wharves are excellent and belong to the Grind 
Trunk Railway system. They are about 500 feet in lei^h and ' 
are used for both passenger and freight traffic. They are of pilB 
platform construction, in uniformly good condition, affording, bj 
means of six slips, a dockage of about 3,000 feet and by u«ng the 
(20) 
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>erths across the ends of the piers this is increased to about 4,000 feet 
NT^th aji available depth of 33 to 35 feet at mean low tide in the slips. 
E^ctckage freight is handled by ship's winches and booms and by 
yviro-wheeled hand trucks on the piers. This method, in so far as 
it; relates to the handling of freight on the pier itself, is slow, wasteful 
[>€ labor, and expensive, but the installation of modem freight- 
hiaiidling machinery has been regarded as of doubtful expediency in 
view of the fact that the piers are in use only about 6 months each 
year. There are two derricks with a capacity of 2^ tons each. 
Tliere are eight steamship sheds, total area 219,177 square feet, 
^wlth a capacity of 20,000 tons or about 175 pounds per square foot. 
Tlie bulk freight handled at these piers consists of outbound grain 
for which the loading facihties, comprising elevators, conveyors, and 
discharging chutes, are of high eflBciency. There are two elevators 
having a joint capacity of 2,300,000 bushels. Unloading from cars 
to elevators averages 140 cars per day of 10 hours. The average 
delivery capacity from elevator to steamships is 10,000 bushels per 
hour over each deUvery belt and five belts can be used at one time. 
The fourth, known as Gait Wharf, is the most westerly of the Grand 
Trunk piers. It is an uncovered pile platform, the greater part of 
wliich is in good conditiop. This pier is used almost exclusively for 
the transshipment of copper ore from rail to water carriers. It is pro- 
vided with a raised platform, the top of which is at the level of the 
car floors and with hinged loading stages, but has no mechanical appli- 
ances, the ore being loaded on barrows at the cars, wheeled by hand 
across the platform onto the stages and dumped into the hold of the 
vessel or barge lying alongside. From 5,000 to 10,000 tons of this ore 
are handled per month. The f aciUties afforded at this pier are crude 
and the method of ore handling is slow and expensive, but more 
modem methods arg probably not justified by the present volume 
of traflBc. 

Franklin Wharf which comes next is used by the Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines. All the boats of . this company land here and conditions 
are very congested. Gait and Franklin Wharves have been pur- 
chased as a site for the new State pier. 

The next wharf is occupied by Randall & McAllister Co. in an 
extensive coal buisness. This is a good wharf with fair depth but 
the owners are badly in need of more room. 

Customhouse Wharf next above is a good wharf, but without 
great depth of water. 

Portland Pier, the next above, is much used for local traffic and 
has a ferry sUp with a public landing for small boats at the head of 
the dock. There is good water at the outer end but the inner ends 
of the docks are shoal. 
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Whmrt is occupied chiefly by the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
ties for bimkering small vessels directly from the whuf, h 
ering of lai^ vessels is done by lighters. 
this pier to Portland Bridge, with one or two exceptii 
vfs are old and the slips very shallow so that they can 
by vessels of the larger type. Many ot the wharves 
t and upward in length, but it would be unsafe to atten 
L the (locks without rel>uilding the wharves, 
iately below and above Portland Bridge the Portiai 
il Co. has excellent wharves, the fronts of which are dredg 
; at mean low tide. They are used principally for handli 
5ht, including particularly bituminous coal. There 
h a joint capacity of about 5,800 tons per day. Wb 
immediately east of Portland Bridge and is used for 
lur. There is a double railroad track along its face, spaim 
movable steel gantry cranes of the type familiar on t 
ikes. The clamshell buckets dump into hoppers havi 
omediately above the tracks, and coal is unloaded tn 
rectly into cars, at the rate of 150 tons per hour for 
rhere is no transit shed on this wharf, as it is devot 
X) bulk cai^, but three of the tower arms extend over 
d by the Union Sulphur Co. for the storage of sulph 
g direct unloading from vessel to storage. Wharf No. 2 
. of Portland Bridge, and is used for coal only. There 
t sheds or other structures. There are two movable fr» 
' old type, having a reach of about 40 feet. These tow 
apacity of about 50 tons per hour each. Wharf No. 
'e the Eastern Division bridge, and is used for wood a 
usively. There are no sheds. The wharf is equipped 
able frame towers, having a reach of about 30 feet, an( 
of 25 cords of wood per hour each. «Clay is unloaded 
p's winches. The upper wharf south of the Western Divisi 
used for coal only, and has covered storage for 4,000 to 
a. stationary tower of old type. The Portland Terminal ( 
i the old Boston Sb Maine wharf on Commercial Street, a 
w occupied by several concerns for various business purpoa 
ling to the eastern end of the city after passing the wh 
>rtland Co., practically the entire front to the Grand Tm 
controlled by the Grand Trunk Railway and is undevelop 
5 the shore of Back Cove on the Portland side, practica 
e front is in the hands of the railroads and httle has be 
ept in the way of developing railroad freight yards, 
of Back Cove there is a large factory which uses quantit 
day, etc., and a power house belonging to the local li^ 
jr company. 

id information regardii^ the wharves is given in the f 
ibles; 



wharves, moles, arid dock 
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Fire protection. 
(See abo page 32.) 
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Hydnnts con- 
nected to city 
supiHy; city fire 
boat. 



Monitor system. 



Electric current. 
(See also page 33.) 



110-volt lighting 
circuit; 3-phase, 
flO^ycle, 22a-volt, 
alternating cur- 
rent. Power 
circuit. 

110-volt lighting 
circuit from own 
plant. 



.do. 



.do. 



City fire service 
and fire boat. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



City fire service 
and fire boat. 



City fire service . . 



-do. 



Lighting circuit. 



.do. 



None. 



110-volt lighting 
circuit. 



110-volt lighting 
circuit; 3-phase, 
6-cycle, 220-volt, 
alternating cur- 
rent. 



Remarks. 



Wharf stands back from 
harbor line; it is in good 
condition and efficient 
for ite purpose; total 
area of property, 39,630 
square feet. 

Wharf in good condition; 
extensionoontemplated; 
total area of property, 
417,920 square feet. (See 
Grain elevators.) 



Wharf in good condition; 
extension contemplated; 
area, 182,400 square feet. 

Wharf in good condition; 
extensionoontemplated; 
area, 192,100 square feet. 



Wharf kept in good condi- 
tion; not used as mudi 
as other Grand Trunk 
wharves; total area of 
property, 213,436 square 
feet. 

Wharf in good condition; 
there is a paved road- 
way on the wharf; total 
area of property, 209,950 
square feet. This wharf 
and Gait wharf have 
been purchased as a site 
for the State pier. 

Wharf in good condition; 
total area of property, 
45,441 square feet. 



Wharf in good condition; 
firm occupying wharf 
makes specialty of bunk- 
ering ships; total area of 
property, 92,879 square 
feet. 

Wharf in good condition 
and fairly efficient; has a 
broad roadway down 
the center; total area of 
property, 220.910 square 
feet. Wharf also used 
by following concerns: 
W. S. Jordan & Co., 
Brewer & Co., Williams 
Bros. Co., Maine Elec- 
tric Welding Ck)., N. F. 
Trefethen Co., Lobsters, 
Burton Steamship Co., 
West End Dairy Co. 
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^een floors 

(feet.) 



Floor capttcltl>*8« 30.) 
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square foot)^ 



re shed. 
10-20 



Unknown. 



H 



10-20 
Ls a transit shed. 



Estimated. l,0(]loe. 



Flreprotection. 
(See also page 32.) 



City lira 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



C^ty Are service . 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



Electric current . 
(See also page 33.) 



no-volt hating 
circuit; 3phase. 
60-cycle, 220-volt, 
alternating cur- 
rent; eleotrio 
servioe. 



110- volt UghUng 
oireait:3-pha8e, 
6)- cycle, 220- 
yolt alternating 
current. 

llO-Yolt UgMng 
drooit. 



.do. 



.do. 



no-volt lighting 
circuit. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



Wharf in good condition 
and fafrly efficient: 
mudi freight is handled 
by hand; there s paved 
roadviray on the struo- 
tare; totalarea of prop- 
erty, 143,778 square feet. 
Wharf is also used by 
following CO n ce r n s: 
Howard k, Horn, Pal- 
mer Bros., Flaherty 
Flah Co., City of Port- 
and, U. S. Engineer 
Office , U. S. Quarter- 
masta Corps, L. B. 
ariffin A Co., C. T. 
Sweet Co. 

Wharl in fidr condition, 
total area of property; 
147,436 square feet. 

Wharf in good condition; 
total area of property, 
203,637 square feet. 



Wharf in good condition; 
total area of property, 
276,547 square feet. 



Fair condition ; total 
of property, 149,568 
square feet. 



Wharf in fair condition; 
roadway down center 
of wharf; total area of 
property, 249,856 squara 



Wharf In good condition; 
t otal area of property, 

203,012 aqnare feet. 



Wharf in fair eondttfoB; 
limited length of ^pa 

hampers use for ship- 
ping purposes; total 
area of property, 211,146^ 
square feet. 

Wharf in fairlv good con- 
dition; westerly slip is 
very narrow ; total ares 
of property, 121,737 
square feet. 

Wharf in good condition 
and is one of the longest 
and largest on the water 
front; total area of 
property, 225,195 squaw^ 
feet. 
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is. 



Shtbe- 
Q floors 
aet). 



Floor capacity 
(pounds per 
square foot). 



geSO.) 



:e shed. 

10-20 Estimated 1,000 



Fire protection. 
(Seeauo page 32.) 



City fire serrioe. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



shed, 
ight of 
alls, 30. 



.do. 



, 3-inch do 



.do. 



Estimated, 1, 000 



•I, 2-inch 



.do. 



.do. 



Electric current. 
(See also page 33.) 



llO-volt Ughting 
circuit. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



llO-volt lighting 
circuit. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



Remarks. 



Damaged by fire, only flU 
remains; undamaged 
part in fair conditTon; 
roadway on the wharf; 
total area of propcffty, 
106,137 square feet. 

Wharf in good condition; 
total area of property, 
334,804 square feet. 



Wharf in fair oonditioa; 
total area of property, 
130,734 square feet. 



Wharf in good condition; 
total area of property, 
131,400 square feet. 

Wharf in fair condition, 
but is not extensiyely 
used by water carriers; 
total area of property, 
08,210 square feet. 

Portion of the wharf 
standing in fair condi- 
tion; wood i^tform 
burned; only inshore 
end ot wharf renmins; 
total area of property, 
112,785 square feet. 

SoUd filled portion in fair 
condition; wood plat* 
form burned and oaitf 
inshore end remains; 
total area of property, 
105,729 square feet. 

Wharf in good condition 
and intensively used; 
total area of property, 
632,178 square leet. 



CkMiI handled for eas 
pany and stored. 



Used for pulpwood. 



Qood condition. 
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jice. 



Fire protection. 
(See abo page 32.) 



Electric current. 
(See also page 33.) 



City fire service. 



.do. 



110-Tolt lighting 
circuit. 



.do. 



.^ioe. 



3ipe line 
inch con- 
n to pipe 
n street; 
rvice. 
dee 



dee. 



City fire service. 



City fire service.. 



.do. 



City fire service; 
hydrant and 
hose. 



.do. 



.do. 



110-volt lighting 
circuit. 



3-phase, 60-cycle, 
220-volt, alter- 
nating cuirent. 



.do. 



3-phase, 60-cycle, 
llO-volt hating 
circuit. 



llO-volt lighting 
circuit. 



.do. 



Remarks. 



Wharf in good condition: 
used for ship r^air 
work. 



Wharf in good condition; 
wharf used by S. O. 
barges carrying fuel and 
illuminating oils. (See 
Fuel-oil faculties.) 



Wharf in good condition; 
wharf used by steamers 
loading and unloading 
fuel oil. (See Fuel-oil 
fadUties.) 



Wharf in good condition; 
is used in unloading 
gasoline from steamers 
and barges of Texas 
Oil Co. 

Wharf in bad condition; 
used by contractors Ux 
storage. 



Wharf in fair condition; 
used by marine railway 
for ship repairing. 



In good condition; used 
principally for coal busi- 
ness. 



In good condition. 



In good condition; used 
for sardine business 
only. 
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Typo. 



Barges... 



 

bndling fodlities. 

I 

I 



Lighters. 






Soows. 



Tugs. 




uipment. 



fHoward & Bbm 
4 Electric MTi ~ 



m 



A. R. Wri«;>itt)ni 

RandaU& Mi. 

Bennett Coil«<1 
Kennebec ^W^ 

P. ET. I>oyeii. | 

Portland Shi; 

f Central 

Steam Toi^l 

Jas. F. Perl 
E. R. Tliomi 
H. T. Perl 



Lifting 
capaci- 

(tons). 



} 



Cranes: None. . 

Derricks. (See Uglite4 
Launcbes: Several n^ 



1 

1 

15 
1 



20-30 



Reach 
(feet). 



20 



40 
20 



76 
40 



Operation 
(steam, 
electric, 

hydrauUe, 
hand). 



Steam engine. 
do 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 



Tariff. 



SpedLal rates, 
perd 
macnine. 



SI 1.75 per day for one 



None; boat out of com- 
mission. 

Rate made for coal, not 
for use of lighters. 

HOperday 



ffl25p6rda7 

i$85perday 

[1100 per day, towage 

included. Special 

rates. 



Special rates 

Special rates for tow- 
ing; $2 to %5 per 
thousand gallons for 
water. 



Remarks. 



Towed. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

r2 towed, 1 
\ propellmg. 
Towed. 



self- 



Tugs listed are all 
sea-giong. 
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SINE BEPAIR FIANTB. 

as good facilities for making practically any 
t-sized v«eaels. Included in the equipment 

■will turn 30 feet between centers, a 72 by 
1 plane 31 feet long, a 12-foot boring mill, two 
i one 72-incli boring mill, besides numerous 
Is, and smaller tools. There is a boiler shop 
[ traveling crane, a foundry ■#ith a 20-ton 
), and a machine shop with a 15-ton overhead 

are also lai^e rolls, punches, and a 200-t«n 
t boiler department. The company manu- 
ip to 1,500 horsepower, and engines of higher 
I an emergency. The shops are electrically 
es are driven by electricity. On the wharf 
it and a pair of wooden shears 60 feet high 
The company normally employs about 

assigned to the shops are shown in the table 



lo. has a plant which includes shipways, 
'or the building of wooden vessels, the same 
or the repair of vessels hauled out on their 
le railway, and to wooden vessels in general 
re boiler makers, coppersmiths, and boat 
in marine and stationary steam and gas 
: welding, diving, and all kinds of submarine 
as a floating shop for use in making repfurs 
bor and equipment in effect February, 1921, 
r rates may be expected in the near future. 



LAB OR — continued . 

Foreman scaler per hour.. fLDO 

Substitute for sailora and firemen 

per hour. . .70 

I^eadingman, sailois, and firemen 

per hour. . 1.00 

EQUIPMENT. 

Yard tools, tackle, and rigging 

per day . . 2. 00 

Launches and work boats.per hour . 2. 50 

Truck do.... 2.50 

Small truck pOT trip. . ,60 

Derricks (J-ton to S-ton hoist) 3.00 

Material; Net, plus 15 p^ ceat. 
Subcontracts: Net, plufl 10 per 

cent. 
Boring bare with ei^ine- -per hour. 2. 00 



. $1.10 

. 1.10 

. 1.10 

. 1.10 

. 1.10 

. 1.10 

- 1.10 

. 1.10 

. 1.25 

. 1.20 

. 1.15 

. 1.15 

. 1.50 

. 1.35 
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EQUIPMENT — oontiiiued. 

Electric hammers per hour. . |0. 25 

Valve reseating machine do 35 

Electric commutator turning ma- 
chine per hour.. 1.00 

Small lathe do 40 

Medium lathe do 70 

Small planer do 70 

Shaper do 50 

Acetylene welding outfit do 2. 50 

Acetylene burning outfit do 2. 00 

Power hammer do 1. 30 

Electric drills do 30 

Air tools do 40 

Air compressor, including 1 air line 

per hour. . 3. 00 

Compressed air lines do 1.00 

Band saw do 60 

Circular saw do 60 

Wood planer do 60 

Buckeye heater do 20 

Wrecking pumps and suction hose 
(large) per hour. . 2.00 



EQUIPMENT — continued. 

Wrecking pumps and suction hose 

(small) per hour.. $1.50 

Steam-driven dynamo (capacity 

150 lights) per hour. . 1. 50 

Steam line, 1-inch, 100 pounds 

pressure per hour.. 3.00 

Double drum hoisting engine and 

rigging per hour.. 2.00 

Submarine diver, $3 per hour: 

minimum charge 24. 00 

Submarine diver scow . . per hour . . 1. 00 

Electric welding do 7. 00 

Boiler test pump do 25 

Steam and water gauge testing 

machine perhour.. .25 

Shop power (overtime) do 1. 00 

Large grinder do 50 

Propeller pulling equipment 

per day.. 2.00 



Working hours (eight-hour day): 

8 a. m. to 12; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m.; straight time. 
Double time for all overtime including ni^t work, Sundays, and holidays. 
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COAL BTTNKEBING. 

While Portland possesses a number of wharves equipped for 
handling coal, facilities for bunkering directly from piers are available 
at only three wharves. The Pocahontas Fuel Co. (Inc.) occupies 
Long Wharf and has the most modem equipment which the port 
affords for this purpose. On the westerly side of the outer section 
of the wharf is a trestle having a track on which are two movable 
frame towers, each of which contains a steam hoisting engine. There 
is a horizontal arm above the engine house, which carries a l^ton 
clamshell bucket. A turntable is provided for swinging the tower 
so that coal may be carried from vessel to storage pile, or from the 
storage pile to vessel. For bimkering, special chutes are used. The 
towers have a capacity of 200 tons per hour each for loading cars or 
for bunkering. Lnmediately shoreward from the trestle is an over- 
head covered storage with chutes for supplying cars and vehicles. 
The combined storage capacity is about 30,000 tons and large quan- 
tities of coal are kept on hand at all times. Vessels bunkering 
directly from the pier use the westerly slip, the greater part of which 
has only 14 feet of water, while the maximum is 22 feet at mean low 
water. 

Pocahontas coal for bunker purposes is supplied to all large vessels 
from the plant of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. by Randall & McAllister, 
which company operates four lighters equipped for bunkering. 
This method has the advantage of enabling the vessel to take 
on her fuel while discharging or loading cargo, and avoids an extra 
movement within the port. The lighters of the Randall & McAllis- 
ter Co. are equipped with mast and boom carrying a bucket, and 
have a combined capacity of 2,000 tons. Three or four lighters can 
be worked alongside a large freighter at one time. The Randall & 
McAllister Co. can also bunker coastwise vessels directly from its 
pier. The pier equipment consists of a coal trestle about 200 feet 
long. The lower level is open, while the second affords storage, 
and there are numerous chutes for delivering to cars and vehicles 
beneath. Above the storage floor is a track carrying a car for 
supplying the storage. Coal is imloaded from vessels by a frame 
tower, in the base of which is mounted a steam hoisting engine. 
Chutes are available for bunkering, but the plant is not well adapted 
for ocean vessels, and its use for bunkering purposes is limited chiefly 
to coastwise steamers. Its capacity for unloading coal is about 200 
tons per hour, and its bunkering capacity is about 100 tons per houi 
About 15,000 tons of bituminous coal, and 10,000 tons of anthracit 
coal are kept on hand at all times. This company does about 9 
per cent of the bunkering business of the port, chiefly by means o 
lighters. 
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The only other pier at Pordand affording coal bunkering facilities 
is the Portland Terminal Co/s wharf, 346 to 380 Commercial Street 
on which is located the plant of the A. R. Wright Co. This plant has 
two frame towers, each of which has a 1-ton bucket, operated by a 
steam hoisting engine. The towers can handle about 150 tons per 
hour. Only small boats, such as tugs, are bunkered at this whaif. 
The storage capacity is 8,000 tons. 

The Kennebec Wharf & Coal Co. has two lighters for bunkering. 

From the above it will be seen that nearly all bunkering at Portland 
is from lighters, and that large vessels are invariably bunkered in this 
manner. Vessels bringing coal from Newport News to Portland axe 
supplied with sufficient fuel for the round trip. Trans-Atlantic liners 
sometimes coal at Cape Breton and Halifax, but Nova Scotia coal is 
not equal to the Pocahontas coal supplied at Portland, and the usual 
practice is to coal these vessels for the return trip at Portland. 

OIL BUNKERING. 

The only plant available for oil bunkering of large vessels is that 
of the Mexican Petroleum Co. This plant is on the South Portland * 
side of Fore River below Vaughan's Bridge. A channel 28 feet deep 
is kept open, and the largest ships bunker here, by taking advantage 
of the tide. This company can make connections for bunkering any 
oil-burning vessel. The Standard Oil Co. at present has facilities for 
supplying small boats only, and it has a large business in furnishing 
oil and gasoline to the many small craft plying the waters of Casco 
Bay and vicinity. It has applied for a permit to construct a new 
wharf adjacent to its present one, and expects to provide modem 
facilities for bunkering vessels. 

In addition to the above, -there are several stations furnishing oil 
and gasoline to laimches and other small craft. 

GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

The only grain elevators at this port are two belonging to the 
Grand Trunk Railway and located in rear of the Grand Trunk 
wharves at the easterly end of Cormnercial Street. These elevators 
are of wood, with sheet-iron siding and have a combined rated 
capacity of 2,300,000 bushels, and a maximum capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels. A total of 43,000,000 bushels has been moved through 
these elevators in one year, necessitating the use of a large part of 
the car storage capacity. Grain is transferred from granary to car 
at the rate of 9,000 bushels per hour over each of the five belts, and 
from granary to ship at the rate of 6,000 to 10,000 bushels per hou r 
over each belt. The grain is carried from the elevators throug i 
galleries on each side of the three wharves by belt conveyors operate 1 
by steam and electricity. There are 42 chutes, spaced 62 to 70 fei b 
apart, with a similar number of loading spouts, seven being on eac i 
side of Atlantic, Ocean, and New wharves. 
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Bering facilities— Barg«s. 
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capac- 
ity 
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per 
hour). 
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Size 
(inches). 



2* 



Ay. 
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ConiM 



Numfaj 



Ondes. 



I 

 deduced Mex- 

.ican fuel oil, 
known as 
."Mexpet 
jfuel oil/' 
B.T.U. 18,- 
' 000 and over 
 per pound. 

*^otor gasoline 



t. 



Quantity kept in 
stock. 



Maxi- 
mum 
(barrels). 



192,428 



Average 
(barrets). 



126,000 



Remarks. 



42 i^ons per barrel; 
8-inch hose reduces 
to 6 inch. 



42 gallons per barrel. 



Storage warehouses. 



u 



ties stored. 



^dise. 



id provisions.. 



Cold storage fai 
(tons of renigei 



None . 
....do 



15,000 



id provisions. . 
r 



id produce. 



8,000 barrels 
pounds each. 
2,000 



1,500 
2,500 
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WATER SUPPLY, 

Sebago Lake is the source of the water supply of Portland, i^hich 
is ample for all demands either for drinking or use in boilers. The 
water is soft and contains little organic matter. The following sliow 
the results of recent analyses: 

Mineral analysis— Results in parts per million. — 

Sulphates *5. 68 

Magnesium oxide 2. 22 

Chlorine 1. 50 

Nitrates 66 

Carbonates 2. 42 



Total solids 22. 00 

Loss on ignition 10. 00 

Silica 2.00 

Aluminum oxide 23 

Iron oxide 07 

Calcium oxide 3. 95 



Sodium 1.21 



Required oxygen 3.45 

Hardness 14. 7 

Alkalinity -5. 

Carbon dioxide 1. 

Iron 03 

Total solids 22. 00 

Loss on ignition 13. 00 



Sanitary analysis — Results in parts per million. — 

Taste None. 

Odor None. 

Color (platinum scale) 11 

Sediment (quickly billing) None. 

Turbidity None. 

Chlorine 3.0 

Nitrogen in nitrates 1 

Nitrogen in nitrites Trace. 

These results show a water low in mineral matter and suitable for 
boilers and manufacturing purposes. Water is obtainable at the 
following wharves: 

Grand Trunk wharves, Portland water district. — Water is 
supplied from pipe lines on wharves to vessels at berths, at a cost of 
20 cents per 1,000 gallons, but when taken from the wharf there is 
an additional charge of $4 to $6 per day for attendant, and $1 for 
carting hose to and from pier or wharf. 

Randall & McAllister wharf. 

Long Wharf y Pocahontas Fuel Co 

Portland Terminal Co. wharf, A. B. Wrig^ht. 
Brown's Wharf, Portland Ship Ceiling Co.. 

Water is supplied to vessels lying in the stream by three small 
tugs, which specialize in this service. These are as follows: 
Tug Ben Hur; location, Portland Pier. 
Tug Sebago; location. Long Wharf. 
Tug Startle; location. Long Wharf. 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

The city of Portland has an efficient fire department which is 
available for protection of the water front. The water pressure on 
the water front varies from 45 to 75 pounds, which gives good service 
streams along the entire frontage, even without the use of engines. 
In addition there is one harbor fire boat. 



Rate 60 cents to $1 per 1,000 
gallons. 
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The Grand Trunk terminalB are provided with an elaborate system 
of fire protection. In addition to a plug for the fire boat, there are 
36 monitors distributed along the transit sheds. These monitors are 
provided with swiveled nozzles which enable them to be tinned in 
any direction. Power is furnished from an engine on shore. There 
are also numerous fire-alarm boxes on the transit sheds. Cables are 
provided for use in destroying the grain galleries in event of fire, the 
plan being to pull out the supports by the use of locomotives, and 
thus prevent the spread of the fire from the piers to the grain ele- 
vators, or vice versa. 

The A. R- Wright Co., which is located on the Portland Terminal 
wharf, has a 6-uich main, 65 poimds pressure, city service. 

The Pocahontas Fuel Co., on Ix>ng Wharf, has four hydrants, 
3-mch main, 65 pounds pressure, city service. 

Bandall & McAllister on the Randall & McAllister wharf has city 
service, 65 pounds pressure. 

All wharves are supplied with water, but oidy the above have fire 
hydrants. 

WBECEINO AND SALVAGE FAdlJTIES. 

There are no facilities equipped especially for wrecking and sal- 
vage. In case of emergency, certain of the facilities Usted under 
Floatmg equipment, are available for these purposes. 

ELECTBIC CUBBENT. 

Electric current for power and lighting is produced by the Cumber- 
land County Power & Light Co., which has water-power plants on 
\he Saco and Presumpscot Rivers, and substation and steam auxi- 
iary plants near South Portland end of Portland Bridge, Forrest 
Ivenue, Sewell Street and foot of Plum Street. The current from 
he power plant is alternating, 3-phase, 60-cycle, with a primary 
roltage of 2,300. The normal supply is 19,000 kilowatts per hour. 
Secondary currents are arranged and installed to provide customers 
dth voltage desired, as follows: 3,650 kilowatts direct current, 560 
olts; 960 kilowatts direct current, 125 volts; 450 kilovolt amperes 
Iternating current, 2,300 volts. Only alternating current is available 
,t the wharves. 

PBO VISIONS. 

The city is well eqtupped with the proper classes of commission 
ouses and merchants to accommodate any development that might 
all for increased stores for the supply and provisioning of ships. 

BALLAST.  

ir 

Ballast of entering vessels is removed by lighters and wasted, 
liere is no caU for ballast by outbound vessels, an4 there are no 
stablished charges. 

48534**— 21 3 
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PILOTAGE. 

Pilotage is optional. The chaimel is so direct that vessels in for- 
eign trade using this port regularly dock and sail without a port pilot. 
Between October 1 and May 1, a pilot boat will usually be found 
cruising outside Portland Head, and vessels desiring a pilot will be 
boarded when making signal. In the summer, pilots are on the look- 
out for vessels requiring their services. Vessels making signal for 
a pilot should stand off and on outside Portland Head until boarded. 

Pilotage rates are $3 per foot of draft inward and $2 outward. 
For shifting from one berth to another within the harbor, and from 
anchorage to berth, there is a flat charge of S5. 

DOCKAGE. 

At the railroad owned or controlled piers which constitute prac- 
tically all of the f aciUties available for public use, no dockage charges 
are assessed against vessels loading or discharging cargo on which 
the railroad company receives the hne haul. 

TOWAGE. 

There are three ocean-going towboats, and several smaller craft 
are available for towing. The charges are as follows: 

Below the bridges: Net tonnage. Charge. 

Sea to berth or vice versa Upto3,000 |30 

Do 3, 000-3, 500 50 

Do 3, 500-6, 000 80 

Do Above 6, 000 Special rates. 

Assisting to berth (1 tug) 25 

Assisting to berth (2 tugs) 40 

Assisting to unbertii (1 tug) 25 

Assisting to unberth (2 tugs) 40 

Above one bridge: 

Sea to berth or vice versa Up to 3,000 40 

Do 3,000-3,500 60 

Do 3, 500-5, 000 Special rates. 

Assisting to berth 20O- 300 up to 3, 500-6, 000 9 up to 60 

Above two bridges: 

Sea to berth or vice versa Up to 3, 000 50 

Do 3,000-3,500 75 

Do 3,500-5,000 Special rates. 

Above three bridges: 

Assisting to berth 200 up to2, 500-6, 000 18upto88 

Shifting without assistance of ship's engines, $45; special rates for other movements 
within the harbor. 

• WHARFAGE. 

See Raiboads. 

LIGHTERAGE. 

There is no free lighterage or floatage performed at this port. 
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STORAGE. 

See Railroads and Storage warehouses. 

LOADING AND DISCHARGING VESSELS. 

Freight-handlliig machinery.— There are no modem facilities 
at this port for handling package freight. Such freight is loaded and 
unloaded by ship's tackle and hand trucks. The Grand Trunk 
wharves have small derricks for moving heavy articles. 

The facilities for handling bulk freight include a number of frame 
towers with clamshell buckets operated by steam hoisting engines. 
The type generally in use is locally known as the Boston tower, being 
a timber tower of A-frame design, havmg a horizontal arm with 
trolley. The arm is generally hinged to enable it to be moved to 
permit passage of vessel masts. The steam hoisting engines are 
installed in an engine room in the base of the tower, and the whole 
structure moves on a track along the top of a high trestle. Coal or 
other bulk material is picked up from vessels and deposited in a hopper 
in the tower. This hopper in some cases feeds a small tramcar used 
for distributing coal to any part of the storage pockets beneath, and 
in other cases it feeds chutes leading to an open storage pile. The 
towers of this type are constructed in each case to meet the particu- 
lar requirements of the wharf at which installed and differ somewhat 
in shape and capacity. The Pocahontas Fuel Go. has a turntable 
in the track which enables the tower to be used for loading or bunker- 
ing vessels from the storage pile by attachment of chutes for this 
purpose. 

The most modem facilities at the port for handling bulk freight are 
found at the Portland Terminal Co.'s Wharf No. 1. These consist of 
four movable steel gantry cranes and are described in the general 
statement regarding the wharves of this company. 

Grain is loaded into vessels from the elevators of the Grand Trunk 
Railway by spouts fed from galleries carrying belt conveyors. These 
facilities are described under "Grain elevators.'' 

Loading and discharging are performed by shore labor and the aver- 
age quantity of miscellaneous cargo handled inward or outward is 
400 tons in eight hours. Four hatches are capable of being worked 
at one time. Gangs consist of about 16 men, one gang per hatch 
handling from 12 to 14 tons per hour. The cost of loading and dis- 
charging cai^o ranges between $1 and $1.50 per ton. 

Stevedoring contractors of the port include the Portland Ship 
Ceiling Co., Robert M. Smith, and M. F. Donovan. 

Transit cargo. — ^The Grand Trunk terminals are fully equipped 
for the handling of all transit cargo both inbound and outbound, and 
cargo of this nature receives prompt dispatch. The loading of cargo 
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from shed floor to steamer is performed by the ocean carriers, or 
their agents and the average cost is as follows: 

Flour per gross ton.. $L30 

Cheese do L35 

ProvisionB do L 30 

Oanned goods do L46 

Lumber and deals per standard ton. . G.00 

Timber per load . . 3. 20 

These figures include overtime, waiting time, and overhead 
expenses. 

Checkliig and Tallying. — Coastwise and local shipping com- 
panies check into shed, out of teams or out of vessel. At the Grand 
Trunk wharves the export and import traffic is checked by the 
Grand Trunk Railway, the steamship company and the United States 
customs officials. Shipments for export are checked from cars to 
sheds by Grand Trunk and customs checkers and from shed to steam- 
ers by Grand Trunk and steamship checkers, as well as United States 
customs checkers. 

Receipts on inward cargo are given ship by customs representar 
tives, consignees or other agents, and on outward cargo receipts are 
delivered to steamship companies or their agents. 

Labor.— Union stevedores observe a basic eight-hour day. Tally 
clerks and delivery clerks work on a basis of eight hours a day. 
Nonunion men receive wages in accordance with the imion scale. 
This scale provides for time and one-half for night work, and on Sim- 
days and holidays. % 

The following hoUdays are observed: New Years (January 1); 
Washington's birthday (February 22); Memorial Day (May 30); 
Independence Day (July 4) ; Labor Day (first Monday in September) ; 
Thanksgiving Day (fixed by presidential proclamation and generally 
the last Thursday in November) ; and Christmas Day (December 25). 
The labor suppUed in the past has always been sufficient. 

Ship^s labor . — ^The ocean carriers look after the handling of all ex- 
port and import freight to and from steamers either by their own 
stevedores, or by contract with public stevedores^ wages being paid 
either by steamship company's agent or stevedore performing the 
service. 

CfhecJc or taUy clerks. — Coastwise and local companies employ their 
office forces as checkers. At the Grand Trunk wharves, checkers are 
employed in the winter season when the greatest amount of shipping 
is done. They are not employed throughout the year. The men 
are generally of high class. 

Labor is not entirely union controlled but the percentage of non- 
union labor is not known. There is little or no competition by out- 
side industries for shipping labor at the time of greatest demand. 
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Scale of wages paid varUnu elattee of labor engaged in the loading and diecharging of 

veaeli. 



Bnndays 
■ndhou- 

pernonr. 



StOVWlGfWyK8Ilflralcflf|fO... 

Stov^BdoreBy Dulkcuso.. 

Stevodorasy grain GW(0. 

StovadcreByWethidM 

StevodonSf rtfrigonitod ctrgotB, SHP or loww. 
Tafly decks and dcliyacycMks 



ItaftaiMr 
hoar. 


Hateto 
ovartiino 


Night 
work 


IMrhour. 


porhour. 


mm 


•L90 


$L90 


.86 


L3S 


L38 


LOO 
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L60 


.06 


1.S6 
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.00 


Lao 


LSO 


.671 


L0ia6 


Lai2S 



SL20 
L26 
L60 
L36 
LOO 
LOia& 



Stevedoring companies or contracton undertake loading or discfaaiging at the fol- 
lowing commodity rateo: 

Gmin, |3 per thousand buaheta. 
Bagging grain, 10.01} per buahel. 
Stowing bags of grain, 10.50 per ton. 
General cargo, $0.80 per ton (average). 



lOBOELLANSOUB CHABOE8. 



Bnnning lines. — The charge for miming lines is S5. 

Shipping documents. — Entrance and clearance fees, S2; meas- 
urements, North American trade, 2 cents per ton; overseas trade, 6 
cents per ton. 

Brokerage fees for chartering vessels range from $50 to $100, 
inchiding attention to ship's business in port. 

Agency fees average $100 for lines not usually handled by their 
own agents. 

Consular fees. — ^The charge of British consul for entering and 
clearing is $1.90; Norwegian, $1.10, and French, $2. 

Interpreters' fees. — ^An average fee for interpreters is $10 a day, 
but they are seldom employed. 

Sling hire is included in contracts for stevedoring. 

Dunnage charges amount to $42 to $45 per thousand feet board 
measure. The charge varies with the character of the cargo and the 
size and construction of the ship. 

Watching. — ^The charge for each watchman is $4 per day or night, 

Launch hire. — ^There are no fixed rates. 

Harbor dues. — ^There are no harbor dues at this port. 

Port warden's fees. — ^For examination of hatches and cargoes of 
sailing vessels, $5, and $2 additional if certificate of damage is re- 
quired. The charge for steamers, including certificate of damage, 
varies from $5 to $10. 

Tonnage dues. — ^Two cents per net ton, maximum; 10 cents per 
year on all vessels in foreign trade from North America, Central 
America, West Indies and countries in South America bordering the 
Caribbean Sea. From all other countries the charge is 6 cents per 
net ton, maximum 30 cents per year. 

Weighing. — ^There are no fixed rates. 

There are no hospital or light dues and no chaises for quarantine 
inspection and bill of health. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

RAILROADS. 

Portland is served by three railroads; the Grand Trunk, the Maine 
Central, and the Boston & Maine. It also has a belt line system 
owned by the Portland Terminal Co. 

The Orand Trunk Railway line from Montreal is used primarily 
to bring export traffic into Portland. It enters at the northern end 
of the city, across the mouth of Back Cove, and follows the waterfront 
to its terminals at the easterly end of Conmiercial Street. The main 
freight yards and car and engine facilities are located at East Deer- 
ing, north of Back Cove. Coal pockets are maintained at the East 
Deering end of the bridge. The Grand Trunk connects with the 
Portland Terminal Co. at Portland Junction, which is at the Portland 
end of the bridge. 

The Maine Central Railroad, whose headquarters are at Port- 
land, operates two divisions: The Mountain Division through the 
White Mountains to St. Johnsbury, Vt., with a line north into the 
Province of Quebec; and the Portland Division to Lewiston, Augusta, 
Bangor, and other cities north and east of Portland. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has a line from Portland to 
Boston via Portsmouth, and another from Portland to Boston, ,via 
Dover, and it also operates the Worcester, Nashua and Portland 
Division. 

There are also two electric freight and passenger lines entering 
Portland, viz: The Androscoggin Electric Co., and the Cumber- 
land County Power & Light Co. 

Belt line facilities extend entirely aroimd the city, making use 
of the Portland Terminal Co.'s tracks west of Union Wharf on Com- 
mercial Street; thence via the Portland Terminal Co.'s freight yards, 
the Union Station, and the line around the northerly side of the city 
to Portland Junction. From this point the Grand Trunk tracks may 
be used along the water front through the terminal yard near the 
Grand Trunk Station and the wharves along Conmiercial Street to 
Union Wharf. Thus it is possible to transfer cars between all of the 
railroads entering Portland and any wharf on the water front. The 
Portland Terminal Co. owns all the terminal property formerly 
controlled by the Boston & Maine and the Maine Central Railroads 
in Portland and vicinity, including tracks, wharves, and other 
facilities in Portland, South Portland, and Westbrook. 

Railroad rates.— On export traffic originating at points north 
of the Ohio River and west of a line drawn through Buffalo, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va., Portland has the 

(38) 
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same rates as Boston and New York, and similar rates also apply to 
St. John, New Brunswick, while the rate to Halifax is 1 cent per 100 
pounds higher. It should be noted, however, that these export 
rates do not apply to Portland over a number of important railroads, 
including the trunk lines which have their terminals at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. On these roads the domestic rates 
apply to Portland, thus establishing a differential against Portland 
on export business from the West as compared with New York and 
Boston, except from territory served by the Grand Trunk Railway 
and its connections. The rates to Philadelphia are 2 cents lower 
and to Baltimore 3 cents lower on most conmiodities than to Port- 
land, Boston, and New York. On export grain the difference in 
favor of Philadelphia is 1 cent and Baltimore IJ cents. On import 
traffic the Grand Trunk Railway quotes low rates in order to meet 
the competition of Canadian ports and lines and this competition 
gives Portland rates on import traffic which are on substantially the 
same basis as those of Baltimore. 

On domestic business from the West, Boston and Portland take 
the same rates, which are higher than those to New York. Montreal 
takes the New York rates on domestic business from the West, but 
it takes the Philadelphia rates on through export traffic. The 
foUowing table shows the rate disadvantages of Portiand as an 
outlet for traffic from the West, via American hnes. 

First-dcaa rates to Atlantic ports from joints named hehw and points taking same rates 

viauike and rail, or roily lahe^ and rail. 

[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.] 



To— 



Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Export , 

St. John, New Brunswick. 

Export 

Quebec, Quebec 

Export , 

Montreal, Quebec 

Export 

Portland, Me , 

Export 

Boston, Mass 

Export 

NewYork,N.Y 

Export 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Export 

Baltimore, Md 

Export 



From— 



Cleveland, 
Ohio. 



197^ 

124 

194^ 

123 

166^ 

123 

142 

121 

115 

115 

115 

115 

105 

105 

102 

102 

101 

101 



Chicago, 
lU. 



202} 
147} 
199 
146| 
171 
14& 
14^ 
144 
153 
U46i 
153 
146; 
14& 
146i 
144; 
144; 
143; 

143; 



St. Louis, 
Mo. 



229} 
174 
226 
178 
198 
173 
173} 
171 
180 
1173 
180 
173 
173 
173 
171 
171 
170 
170 



1 Not applicable via Baltimore & Ohio, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Central of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western, Erie, Lehigh Valfey, New York CentraL New 
York, Ontario & Western, Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia & Reading, Western Maryland, and West 
Shore Railroads. 
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First-claas all-rail rates to Atlantic ports from points named below and points taking the 

sams rates. 

[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.) 



Prom— 



To- 



Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Export 

St. John, New Brunswick 

Export 

Quebec, Quebec 

Export 

Montreal, Quebec 

£iq;>ort 

Portland, Me 

Export^ 

Boston, Mass 

Export 

NewYark,N.Y 

Export 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Export 

Baltimore, Md 

Export 



Pittsburgh, 

Pa. ' 



200 

124 

197) 

123 

160) 

123 

IS 

lOU 

lOli 
04i 
94i 

86 
86 
83) 
83) 



Cleveland, 
Ohio. 



107) 

124 

194) 

123 

166) 

123 

142 

121 

119 

112 

119 

112 

112 

112 

110 

110 

109 

109 



Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 



213 

138 

210 

137 

182 

137 

157) 

136 

144 

137 

144 

137 

137 

137 

135 

135 

134 

134 



Chicago, 
HI. 




St. Louis, 
Mo. 



239) 

185 

236) 

184 

208) 

184 

184 

182 

191 

184 

191 

184 

184 

184 

182 

182 

181 

181 



1 Export rates to Portland, Me., do not applv via Baltimore & Ohio. Buffalo, Rochester Sc Pittsburgh, 
Centmof New Jersey, Delawareand Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna ^ Western, Erie (lineseast), L«high 
Valley, Maine Central, New York Central (east}J^ew York, Ontario & Western, Pennsylvania B.R., 
Philadelphia & Heading, Western Maryland, and West Shore. Export rates to Portland via these lines 
are the same asthose applying on domestic traffic. 

Export class rates to Atlantic ports from Chicago ^ III., and points taking same rates, via 

all-rail. 

[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.] 



Hahfax, Nova Scotia 

St. John, New Brunswick 

Suebec, Quebec 
ontreal, Quebec 

Portland, Me. » 

Boston, Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Baltimore, Md 



158) 

157i 

157i 

155 

157 

157 

157 

155 

154 



2 



139) 

138^ 

13^ 

136^ 

138; 

13» 

13a 

136; 

135 



Classes. 



106 
105 
105 
103 
105 
105 
105 
103 
102 



74J 

73 

73 

71 
73 
7a 
73 
71 
70 



64 
63 
63 
61 
63 
63 
63 
61 
60 



6 



63i 

52 

52 

60 

52 

52 

52 

50 

49) 



via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Buffalo, Rochester & 
ersev, Delaware & Hudson Railniad, Delaware, Lacka- 



^ Export rates to Portland, Me., do not 
Pittsburgh Railroad, Central Railroad of New .,«<>««, ^»<.,t».« », ^^^,^M^^ ^«».»au, a^««.^»««. j.^«.im>- 
wanna & Western Railroad. Erie Railroad (line east), Lehigh Valley Railroad, Maine Central Railroad, 
New York Central Railroad (East), New York, Ontario <b Western Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, western Maryland Railroad, nor West Shore Railroad. Export rates 
to Portland via these lines are the same as those applying on domestic traffic. 
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Domestic class rates to Atlantic ports from Chicago, III. , and points taking same rates ^ via 

aU^rail. 



(Rates in coits p«r 100 pounds.] 



HaUfiBx, Nova Sootla. . . . . 
St. Jolm, New Brunswick 

Qoebec, Quebec 

Mcmtnal, Quebec 

PortUndyMe 

Boston, Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Philadeiphia. Pa 

Baltimore, lid 



213 

210 

182 

157} 

IM 

164 

167 

15& 

154 



187 

184 

1504 

138 

144 

144 

138 

13(^ 

135 



Classes. 



147 

1454 

122{ 



105 
110 
110 
105 
103 
102 



1084 
107 

874 

73 

77 

77 

73 

70 



91 

894 

734 

63 

66 

66 

63 

61 

60 



77 

6?t 
61t 

52 

54 

54 

^? 
50 

4& 



Rates on cotton piece goods via all-rail to Atlantic ports from points named below and 

points taking the same rates. 

[Bates in cents per 100 pounds.] 



To- 



Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Export , 

St. John, New Brunswick 

Export 

Quebec, Quebec 

Export 

Montreal, Quebec 

Export 

Portland, Me. 

Export^ 

Boston, Mass 

Export. 

NewYork,N.Y 

Export 

Philaddphia,Pa 

Export 

Baltimore, Md 

Export 



From — 



Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 



149 

«H 

147 
92 

126 
02 

1081 
90 
754 
70 
75 
70 
70 
70 
63 
63 
61 
61 



Cleveland, 
Ohio. 



147 

924 
144} 

92 

1234 

92 
106 

90 

89 

84 

89 

84 

84 

84 

82 

82 

81 

81 



Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 



150 

1034 

156 

102 

135 

102 

117 

100 

108 

103 

108 

103 

103 

103 

101 

101 

100 

100 



Chicago, 

ni. 



150 
1184 

If? 

135 
117 
117 
115. 
122 
117 
122 
117 
117 
117 
115^ 
115 
114 
114 



LouisvUle, 
Ky. 



1684 

118} 

166 

1174 

145 

117 

127i 

115 

122 

117i 

122i 

117 

117 

117i 

11&  

115 

114 

114^ 



St. Louis, 
Mo. 



179 
139 
177 
138 
156 
138 
138 
136 
143 
138 
143 
138 
138 
138 
136 
136 
135 
135 



I Export rates to Portland, Me., do not ap^y via Baltimore & Ohio, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsbureh, 
Centi-al of New Jersey. Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie (lines east), Ldiu;fa 
Valley, Maine Contral, New York Central (east). New York, Ontario & Western, Pennsylvania R. r7, 
Pliiladelphia & Reading, Western Maryland, and West Shore. Export rates to Portland via these lines 
are the same as those applying on domestic traffic. 
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Rates on paper ^ news prints via allrrail to Atlantic ports from points named helow and 

points taking the same rates. 

[Bates in cents per 100 pounds.] 



To- 



From— 



Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 



Halifax, Nova Sootia 

Export 

St. John, New Brunswick 

Export 

Quebec, Quebec 

Export 

Montreal, Quebec 

Export 

Portland, Me 

Export^ 

Boston, Mass 

Export 

NewYork.N.Y 

Expori 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Export 

Baltimore, Md 

Export 



73 
42* 

71 

ii 

67 
41 
4» 
39i 
33i 
31 
33 
31 
31 
31 
2a 
2& 

27 



Qevdand, 
Ohio. 



72 

9^ 

70 

*1 
56 

41 

47i 

3» 

39 

37 

39 

37 

37 

37 

35 

35 

34 

34 



Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 



77 

46 
62 
43 
47 
45 
47, 
45 
4* 
45 
43 
43, 
42: 
42 



Chicago, 
111. 



Louisville, 
Ky. 



81 

ao 

52| 
66 
52} 
58 

mk 

54 
52 
54 
52 
52 
52^ 

^ 
6tt 

49 

4ft 



St. Louis, 
Mo. 



86 
624 

It 
It 

61w 

6» 

63i 

61m 

63 r 

61, 

61 

61 

sa 

5a 



1 Export rates to Portland, Me., do not apply via Baltimore A Ohio, Buffalo, Rochester de Pittsbu 
Central of New Jersey. Delaware oi Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie (lines east). Lei 
Valley. Maine Central, New York Central (east). New York, Ontario dc Western. Pennsylvania R. 
Philadelphia & Reading, Western Maryland, and West Shore. Export rates to Portland via these lines 
are the same as those applying on domestic traffic. 

The following shows the rail rates from points in Maine to Port- 
land, Boston, and New York: 

Comparison of first-class freight rates from Maine points. 



Prom— 



To Portland, 

Me., via Maine 

Central. 



Dis- 
tance. 



Brunswick. 

Auburn 

Lewiston . . . 
Oardiner... 

Augusta 

WatervOle.. 
Rumford . . . 
Skowheean. 
Pittsfleld... 

Baneor 

Calab 



Rate. 



To Boston, 
Mass., via Maine 
Central and Bos- 
ton & Maine. 



Dis- 
tance. 



Miles. 


Cents. 


28 


42i 


36 


56 


37 


56 


56 


61i 


63 


64 


82 


67i 


86 


69 


100 


71i 


103 


73 


137 
271 


80^ 
1021 



Rate. 



To New York. 



Rail 
dis- 
tance. 




Via 

Maine 

Central, 

Boston 

& 
Maine, 
New 
York, 
New 
Haven 
<& Hart- 
ford. 



Cents. 
lOU 
lOli 
lot 
lOlJ 
lot 
lOli 

lot 
lot 

lot 
lOli 
137 



Same, 
lighter- 



age 
p^t 



ts. 



Cents. 
lOli 
lot 

loi; 

lOli 
lOli 
lot 
lot 
lOli 

lot 
lot 

137 



Via 

Maine 

(Central, 

Boston 

Maine, 
New 
Eng- 
land 
Steam- 
ship Co. 



Via 

Maine 
Central, 
Boston 

& 
Maine, 
Eastern 
Steam- 
ship 
Lines, 
light- 
eiage. 



Cents. 
101^ 
lOt 
lOli 
lOli 
lOi: 

•lot 
101- 

lot 
loi; 
loi; 

137 
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ComforfOxntfreighi raUMfnjm Maint poinU. 

(In oaoti per liOD poaads.] 
COTTON GOODS. 



From- 



To Port- 
land, 
Me., 
yU 
ICalne 
Central. 



To 
Borton, 



via 

Maine 

Central, 

Boston & 

Maine. 



Bronswick. 

Anbnm 

Lewiston... 

Lisbon 

Ansosta.... 
WatervUle.. 
Rockland... 



To 
Boston, 



▼U 
Maine 
Central, 
Eastern 
Steam- 
ship- 
Lines. 



To New 
York, 

via 

Maine 

Central, 

Boston & 

Maine, 

New 

York, 

New 

Havens 

Hartfofd. 



To New 

York, 

via 

Maine 

Central, 

Boston & 

Maine, 

New 

York, 

New 

Haven & 

Hartford, 

liC^ter- 

age. 



49 
49 
49 



To New 
York, 

via 
Maine 
Central, 
Boston & 
Maine, 
Eastern 
Steam- 
ship 
lines. 



451 
45 
45 
45 

49 

49 f 



To New 
York, 
via^ 
Maine 
Central, 
Boston & 
Maine, 
Eastern 
Steam- 
ship 
Lines, 
li^teiw 
age. 



49 
49 
49 
49 
S3 
53 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



Auburn 

Lewiston... 
Gardiner... 
Hallowell... 
Augusta..., 
Skowhegan 
Bel&st.... 

Bangor 

C^bSs 



24i 
24i 

28 
28 
28 

35* 
28 
31 
35* 



45 

45 
45 




87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

051 

87 

87 

87 



WOOLEN GOODS. 



Auburn ... 

Lewiston.., 

WatervUle. 

Skowhegan 

Plttsftdd.. 



31 
31 



SI 

63 
63 
63 



56* 

56* 

72 

77* 

74 



58 



70 
70 

70 



54* 



58 

-•• 
70 
70 
70 



I 
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* Comparative rates on paper ^ etc. ^ from Maine points. 

[Rates In cents p<>r 100 pounds.] 



To— 



Portland, Me., via Maine Central i 

Portland, Me., via Maine Central, Grand 
Trunk delivery* 

Boston, Mass., via Maine Central, Boston 
4c Maine* 

New York, via Maine Central, Boston & 
Maine, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford*.. ! 

Same, alllighteragepoints * 

New York, via Maine Central. Boston & 

Maine, sastem Steamship Lines* 

Same, alllighteragepoints * 

New York, via Maine Central, Boston & 
Maine, Central Vermont* 



From- 



Brunswick. 



Carloads. 



10} 



21 



31 
35^ 



34} 



Less than 
carloads. 



60 
65 



Gardiner, 
Augusta. 



Carloads. 



12} 



21 



32 
38} 

32 
35} 

35} 



Less than 
carloads. 



65 
68} 

65 
68} 



Rumford, 
Skowhegan, 
Waterville. 



Carloads. 



«14i 

«14} 

23 

32 
38} 

32 
35} 

35} 



Less than 
carloads. 



241 



65 

65 

68| 



^ Applies on paper, printing, surface coated, toilet, wrapping and bags, paper, 
s Applies from Rumford and Waterville only. 

* Applies on paper, printlns, toilet, and wrapping. 

* Applies from Kumford only. 

* Applies on paper and bags, paper. 

* Applies on pai>er, newsprint, wrapping, and writing. 

Switching. — ^The Grand Trunk Railway interchanges with the 
Portland Terminal Co. at Portland Junction, near Back Cove, and 
at its yard at the end of Conunercial Street, the latter being used 
mainly for Conunercial Street delivery. Carload lots are placed at 
the various wharves on Commercial Street by both the Grand Trunk 
and the Portland Terminal Co. The business of the Portland 
Terminal Co. along Commercial Street is probably 85 per cent of the 
total. Besides the tracks on the wharves, there are a few tracks 
leading to warehouses on the land side of Commercial Street, and the 
Grand Trunk has a second track on a portion of Commercial Street 
near the produce houses. Cars are placed on this track and fruit 
and vegetables imloaded directly to the buildings on each side of 
the street. 

Orand TrunJc Railway. — Carload traffic on which the Grand Trunk 
has received or will receive a road haul is entitled to one free switching 
movement to industries and sidings reached by the Grand Trunk. 
On traffic on which it does not receive a road haul, the switching 
charge is 3 cents per 100 pounds, minimum $8.50 per car between 
points in district south of Portland junction, the same for points in 
district north of the junction, and 3 cents, minimum $10.50, from 
points south to points north of the jimction. From points south 
of the junction to Portland Terminal Co. transfer tracks, the charge 
is 2 cents per 100 pounds, minimum $8.50 per car, and from points. 
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north of the junction to the transfer tracks, it is 2 cents, Tninimnm 
$8.50 per car. On secondary switching in yards, a charge of $3 per 
car is made between points in the district south of Portland Junction^ 
$3 between points in the district north of Portland Junction, and 
$4 from points south to points north of the junction. From points 
south to Portland Terminal Co. transfer tracks the charge is $3, and 
from points north to Portland Terminal Co. transfer tracks the 
chaise is $4. 

Portland Terminal Co. — Carload traffic on which either the Boston 
& Maine or the Maine Central has received or will receive a road haul 
is entitled to one free switching movement to industries and sidings 
reached by the Portland Terminal Co. Carload shipments from or to 
points on or via the Grand Trunk or Cumberland County Power & 
light Co. are switched to or from wharves and sidings at 35 cents per 
net ton, minimum charge $8.50 per car. Cars loaded in yards of 
this company and switched to another part of the yards for unload- 
iog bear a charge of 56 cents per net ton, niinimum $8.50 per car. 
Loaded or empty cars on which either the Boston & Maine or the 
Maine Central has received, or will receive, a road haul are entitled 
to a secondary switching in the yards for $3 per car. Carload 
traffic switched to connecting track with the Cimiberland County 
Power & Light Co. bears a rate of 35 cents per ton, minimum $8.50 
per car, regardless of point of origin or destination. 

Wharfage and handling — Grand Trunk terminals. — ^Wharfage 
chaises are applicable to the following: 

(a) Traffic received from or deUvered to connections at jimction 
points east of Norton Mills, Vt. 

(6) Traffic regardless of origin or destination upon which the 
Grand Trunk Eailroad has not received road-haul revenue. 

On bimker coal and other ships' stores and also on lumber for 
ships' purposes on which this railroad has received a road-haid 
revenue handled by ships' agents over wharf or from alongside 
vessel, for vessel's use on eastbound voyage, there will be no charge. 

Wharfage charges at Grand Trunk terminals. 

Asbestos fiber and asbestos cement in bags per net ton. . $0. 10 

Clay, manganese ore, salt, sulphur (carloads) do 10 

CJoal (carloads) * do 36 

Heavy machinery and other freight, 3 net tons or over, per piece or pack- 
age per net ton. . . 20 

Lumber, received by team for lining grain vessels * X>^r M feet. . . 50 

Conmiodities other than ballast ' per net ton. . . 40 

Other commodities do 50 

1 Will not be subject to any additional charge, but must be handled by owners. 
* Applies only on traffic handled over side ocean vessel to or from lighters. 
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HANDLING. 



Clay, manganese ore, salt, sulphur (carloads) per net ton.. '$0.60 

Heavy machinery and other freight weighing 3 net tons or over, x>er piece of 
package, including blocking and bracing on cars, actual cost plus 10 per cent. 

Lumber and logs (carloads) per net ton. . L 00 

Other commodities do 70 

Portland Terminal Co. — No charges are made on shipments re- 
ceiving road-haul on the Boston & Maine or Maine Central Railroads. 
On merchandise handled over the Portland Terminal Co.'s tracks or 
connections other than the Maine Central and Boston & Maine 
Railroads, the following wharfage charges will be assessed and are 
in addition to switching and handling charges: 

WJiorfage charges at Portland Terminal Co, 

Cents. 

Bleach (carloads) per net ton. . 10 

China clay (carloads) do 10 

Coal (carloads) per groes ton. . 10 

Ore (carloads) do 10 

Sulphur (carloads) do 10 

Salt (carloads) do 12J 

All other commodities per net ton. . 20 

On merchandise handled over side to lighters by vessels lying at 
Portland Terminal Co. wharves, one-half of the above charges will 
be assessed. The loading charges at Portland are absorbed by the 
Maine Central Railroad on china clay (in packages and in bulk) and 
on all other freight excepting bulk in cargoes or part cargoes ex-water 
consigned to points to which joint or local rates from point of ship- 
ment are in effect via the Grand Trunk Railroad. Trimming chaises 
on carload shipments to the amount of 15 cents per ton of 2,240 
pounds will be absorbed by the Maine Central Railroad on sulphur 
when destined to points to which the rate in carloads is $1.05 per 
ton or more. Trimming charges on sulphur in box carloads when 
received from vessels at Portland Terminal Co. Wharf No. 1 are 
25 cents per gross ton. 

Cartage. — ^The tariff of the Boston & Maine Railroad provides 
that where joint through tariffs are not in effect, freight traffic which 
I is teamed at Portland, Me., from the terminals of the Boston & 

Maine inward houses, Eastern Steamship Lines, Maine Central Rail- 
road, Maine Steamship Co., Cumberland County Power & Light Co., 
Grand Trunk Railway, Maine Coast Co., and Portland & Boothbay 
Steamboat Co., to the terminals of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
for furtherance beyond, shall be subject to the actual charge for the 
transfer, not to exceed the rates named below, which shall be paid 
the teaming company and billed forward on waybills. The tariff of 

' *Will not apply when this system receives road-haul revenue. 

I 
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the Maine Central Railroad provides for similar charges on import 
freight only, arriving via Burton Steamship Co., Eastern Steamship 
Lines, or Grand Trunk Railway when forwarded via Maine Central 
Railroad. 

[In cents per 100 pounds.] 



MOTchandise, not otherwise specified ^. 

Machinery, set up 

Bulky articles 

Barrels or boxes, empty 

Household goods 



Maine 


Boston & 


Central. 


Maine. 


6 


2i 


12 


5 


12 


5 


12 


5 


12 


5 



^ Maine Central tariff provides for a maxininin quantity of 2,000 pounds under this rate. Boston & 
Maine tariff provides for a TniTiininTn diarge of 25 cents. 

Storage. — Orand Trunk Railroad. — ^The Grand Trunk Railroad 
looks after the storage of export traffic traveling under permits 
issued by its foreign agent, while the Grand Trunk import tariff 
provides for the storing of import freight at the carriers' option. 
The company does not advertise to store freight of this nature 
during the steamship season. A rate of 15 cents per net ton for 30 
days or a fraction thereof applies on asbestos fiber in bags, asbestos 
cement in bags, bulk manganese ore, salt, and sulphur stored in 
steamship sheds, but this charge is not made when the Grand Trunk 
receives road-haul revenue. On other freight in packages (carloads) 
the rate is 60 cents per net ton for 30 days or a fraction thereof. 
The tariff of the Grand Trunk Raikoad provides that apples, dressed 
meats, provisions, butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry, when originatmg 
at points in Canada or on Grand Trunk lines west or beyond may be 
stored in transit at Portland for not to exceed nine months if exported 
from Portland, Me., or Boston, Mass., or forwarded from Portland 
to Boston for local delivery. Such shipments will be subject to an 
additional charge of $7 per car. 

All traffic through the port of Portland is handled on bills of 
lading and receives prompt movement. UndeUvered or unclaimed 
freight is held temporarily at local establishments by freight offices 
of shipping companies for a reasonable time, until agent is satisfied 
he can not reach owners. When shippers can not be located, un- 
claimed freight is sold, generally by auction. Coastwise shipping 
companies send unclaimed freight back to shipper when possible. 
The charges on such undelivered freight are for storage only when 
not claimed after 72 hours. 

Maine Central Railroad. — ^Ten days' free time (including Simdays 
and legal holidays) will be allowed for unloading carload shipments 
forwarded by water where there are no through rates, viz: 
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Apples, grain, hay, ore, and vegetables for transshipment to vessels 
at Portland, Me. 

Cottonseed oil in tank cars when barreled and forwarded by 
lighter. 

Demurrage to apply thereafter. 

STEAMSHIP LINES. 

Large ocean liners run to Portland regularly during the winter 
season, when the St. Lawrence River is closed to navigation, but no 
steamers in the foreign trade use this port regularly throughout the 
year. Tramp steamers make Portland in large numbers and coast- 
wise steamers operate at all seasons. In addition to the coastwise 
lines listed below, smaller companies operate boats on irregular 
schedules between Portland and Casco Bay points, Boothbay Harbor, 
and East Boothbay. 

Steamship rates. — ^There is no imiformity in steamship rates, 
changes being made from time to time to meet conditions of trade, 
but in general the rates between the United Kingdom and all North 
Atlantic ports from Portland to Norfolk are the same, and identical 
rates apply to Montreal. Charter rates fluctuate in accordance with 
the demand for carriers. 

Agency facilities. — 

Names and address of agents. Lines represented. 

Robert Reford Co Cunard Line. 

198 Middle Street. Anchor Line. 

Donaldson Line. 
Thompson Line. 
Caime Line. 

CJhase-Leavitt & Co Fumess-Withy & Co. 

179 Commercial Street. Clay Line. 

International Mercantile Marine Co White Star-Dominion line. 

1 India Street. 

Telephone and telegrapli systems. — 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co. 

New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Transatlantic cables. — None. 
Commercial radio stations. — ^There are none in the vicinity. 
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COMMERCE OF PORTLAND. 

IHFOBT8. 

Fuel oil from Mexico is the principal commodity imported at 
Portland. This oil is received at private wharves, and is distributed 
chiefly to local points. No shipments to the interior are reported 
hy the rail lines. Among other significant imports are raw materials 
for use in the paper industry. The principal items are china clay and 
pulpwood. The china clay comes chiefly from the United Kingdom 
and is forwarded to points in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Ontario. 
The pulpwood comes from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and is 
consigned principally to pointe on the Maine Central Railroad. 
Some manganese ore for Canadian points is handled by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and some sulphur comes from Mediterranean ports, 
but the larger part of the sulphur comes from domestic sources. 

EXPORTS. 

The exports from Portland consist principally of grain from Canada 
shipped during the wmter when the St. Lawrence River is closed to 
navigation. This grain is forwarded by the Grand Trunk Railway 
and is shipped chiefly to Liverpool. In 1919, the total amounted to 
1,057,912 tons. Portland is also the outlet for other Canadian com- 
merce, and in 1919, the Grand Trunk Railway carried 123,806 tons 
of miscellaneous merchandise to Portland for shipment abroad. The 
principal items exported, in addition to grain, were beef, canned 
goods, cotton and cotton goods, fish, general merchandise, iron, steel 
and machinery, lumber and cooperage, leather and hides, metals, 
paper stock and provisions. Live stock was formerly included among 
the exports, but there have been no shipments of this class for several 
years. 

COASTWISE OOMMEBGE. 

The principal coastwise receipts are coal, sulphur and oiL The 
coal is for local consumption and for distribution to points on the 
lines serving the port, and the sulphur is forwarded to points on the 
Maine Central Railroad, the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and also 
to points in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont. New Bruns- 

(50) 
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wick, Ontario, and Quebec, for use in the paper industry. The prin- 
cipal coastwise shipments are coal, oil and general merchandise. 
Daring the last year steamship service has been established between 
Portland and Pacific coast points, resulting in the development of 
new business consisting chiefly of receipts of Imnber, ties, beans and 
canned goods, and shipments of paper and canned goods. 

The commerce of the port is shown in detail in the following tables: 
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Water'home comrrurce ofPoriUmd^ Me,, 1910-1916} 
[Quantities expressed in short tons.] 



Classes and commodities. 



Animals and animal 
products except wool 

Cattle on hoof and 
beef 

Horses and mules 

Leather and hides 

Dairy products 

(cheese) 

Vegetable food products 
and beverages: 

Grain, flour, bay and 
straw 

Provisions 

Fish and lobsters 

Apples 

Holasses and sugar. . . 

Potatoes 

Textiles: 

Cotton and cotton 

goods 

Wood and paper: 

Lumber and cooper- 
age 

PUip and pulp wood.. 

Paper ana rags 

Wood 

Nonmetallic minerals: 

Bituminous coal 

Anthracite coal 

Oil and oil cakes 

Cement, lime, brick, 
and clay 

China day 

Sulphur 

Sand and stone 

Salt 

Asbestos, fiber 

Ores and metals: 

Ores 

Iron, steel and ma- 
chinery 

Copper and brass 

AiiifhiTurni 

Biachinery and vehicles: 
AutomobQes 

Chemicals: 

Bleaching powder 

Soda ash 

Fertilizer 

Undassifled: 

General merchandise . 
Canned goods 



Total. 



1910 



6,028 



4,340 



191,320 
24,962 
19,139 
12,660 
14,075 



11,791 



79,352 
84,272 
46,391 



l,656,4g7 

"'65,'727" 

42,777 
32,689 
49,395 
11,115 
9,413 



5,181 
46,255 



460,030 
16,096 



2,889,403 



1911 



10,480 



5,670 



71* 
85, 
10, 

36, oux 
10,838 



,506 
380 
,130 
,932 



,561 



72,374 



60,370 

120,311 

80,045 

75,000 

1,191,432 

511,806 

37,076 

50,155 



51,247 

16,594 

8,581 



23,816 



1,976 

434,535 
27,280 



3,162,024 



1912 



2,963 



1,133 



280,907 

39,422 

19,001 

17,717 

200 

8,000 



2,273 



52,701 
147,550 

5,000 

621,137 

1,330,894 

40,871 

27,930 
31,576 
57,318 
12,356 
6,800 



38,296 
38,454 



2,500 

557,491 
443 



3,250,949 



1913 



20,014 



021 



414,398 

27,345 

15,076 

14,737 

544 



48,533 

122,068 

7,172 

10 

1,718,096 

339,000 

30,094 

34,004 
38,336 
61,815 
19,294 
10,937 



15,517 
10,442 



3,095 

386,916 
553 



3,339,538 



1914 



10,304 
826 
973 

1,006 



305,286 

14,692 

13,451 

15,082 

1,188 



812 



31,755 

132,577 

8,564 



1,331,880 

330,000 

35,954 

35,604 
37,523 
55,133 
2,020 
10,332 



81,177 
4,698 



825 
1,900 
1,514 

330,024 
1,758 



2,707,760 



1915 



6,066 



3,676 



465,766 
48,835 
17,677 
11,536 



1,336 



43,639 

97,978 

3,171 



1,151,822 
368,751 
103,683 

12,604 

34,811 

58,773 

5,832 

7,728 

4,903 

93,808 

3,834 



1,200 

430,316 
3,243 



2,000,076 



1916 



48,570 

15,622 

1,026 



1,196,500 

0,720 

18,662 

2,038 



1,067 



85,466 

26,940 

2,625 



1,120,000 
391,908 
107,860 

14,041 

44,320 

114,626 

1,360 

5,158 

1,792 

00,061 

15,075 

1,045 

88 

362 



2,279 

385,239 
4,275 



3,738,074 



1 Commerce not segregated into f orei^ and domestic for these years. 
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Swrimary of viater-bome commerce (tt Portland, Me., by ytan.' 
IQouiUtlas expretaed in short t<m>.] 



YBsr. 


rocBipi. 


Domortic. 




iMp^t,. 


Exports. 


Total. 


R«»lpU. 


Bhlpmaiits 


Total. 
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2,138,772 

i,3n,3oe 

















 No statistics Bi 

Prindpal commoditiet received and ihipped by water at Portland. 



Y«r. 


Coal. 


Oil. 


QraiD. 


Pulp wood and 
wood pulp. 


ShOTtton*. 


SSS^ 


ShOTttOlU. 


SM^ 


Short tons. 


!,1S! 


3hOTttons. 


PeroBUl 
ot total. 




,666,187 

■IS 

',s3a',sra 

Si 


li 


as 


2.3 

1.2 

f! 

If 


WG,7aS 
1,136, MO 

..if 


li 

i 


136)311 

If 

36,IMa 

15 
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Year. 


China day. 


Sulphur. 


Lumber and 


AUothtr. 


Short tons. 


lis 


Short toiiB. 


M 


Short hma. 


oftOtaL 


Short tona. 


Per teat 

oftoliL 




32,68S 

<S,.™ 

J8,33S 
37, £33 

SI 

aim. 


1.. 


i 
1 


3.0 


79,362 

la 

31,766 

i 

27,663 


.6 


ii 

li 

S.1S 
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' China clay included under bricks and claf . 
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>l^/CRAOE ANNUAL COMMERCE AT PORTLAND, ME. 

DURING PERIOD I9IOH9I9 



COAi. 



•RAIN 




Mill 



Number of vessels docking at Portland each year, 1905 to 1919, inekuike. 





Staamships. 


Safllng ysBsels. 




Year. 




Foralgn. 

294 
143 
304 
230 
626 
428 
646 
446 


Goost- 

wlse. 


Fonign. 


GOMl- 

wIm. 


BargM. 


95 


6,653 
3,048 
17,062 
14,150 
14,031 
10,936 
5, 906 
13,600 


128 


660 
4106 

ifVn 

9,838 
0^004 
9^960 
0^626 


84 


D6 


64 


07 


160 


132 


08 


268 


00 


272 

162 

120 

60 


204 


ao 


82 


HI 


400 


112 


818 


H31 




114 


340 
440 
633 
289 
133 
195 


25,748 
3Z532 
1^984 
1^388 
5^010 
3,788 


188 

130 

70 

79 

7 


812 

228 

240 

1,176 

2^387 

1,731 


406 


il5 

J16 

B17 


432 

10 

g 


918 


*fi34 


919 




*380 









1 Tbeflsuresavailablefor 1913 are not regarded as reliableand have therefore been omitted, 
sindadestugs. 

Arrivals and departures of vessels. 

Steamers: calendar year 1917. 

Foreign — 

Draft from 19 to 33 feet 287 

Draft about 16 feet 2 

Draft from 16 to 18 feet 1, 232 

Draft from 9 to 15 feet 14, 166 

Sailing vessels: 
Foreign^ 

Draft from 16 to 18 feet : 79 

Coastwise — 

Draft from 12 to 15 feet 36 

Draft from 6 to 10 feet 1, 139 

Barges: 

Average draft 20 feet 8 

229 small fishing boats averaging 4 round trips per week, draft from 3 to 5 

feet. 
A ferry boat running from Portland to South Portland made 29 round trips per 

day for 300 days during calendar year 1917. 
Passengers arriving and departing by water 762, 710 



Steamers: calendar year 1918. 

Fordgn— 

Draft from 30 to 34 feet 

Draft from 25 to 29 feet 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 



7 

85 
25 
16 
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SteamenH-Oontinued. 

Draft from 25 to 29 feet 20 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 238 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 146 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 79 

Draft under 10 feet 1,003 

Sailinfi: vesselB: 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 4 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 3 

Coastwise — 

Draft from 25 to 29 feet 6 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 15 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet Ill 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 1, 208 

Draft under 10 feet 1,047 

Barges and tugs: 
Ooastwise^^ 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 12 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet : 409 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 103 

Oasco Bay steamers: 

Average draft 9 feet 2,100 

Quartermaster Department steamers: 

Average draft 12 feet 1,424 

Passengers arriving and departing by water 779, 773 

Steamers: calendar teab i«19. 

Foreign — 

Draft from 30 to 34 feet 7 

Draft from 25 to 29 feet 86 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 98 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 4 

Draft from 25 to 29 feet 16 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 129 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 150 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 67 

Draft under 10 feet 1,352 

Sailing vessels: 
Coastwise — 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 5 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 64 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 898 

Draft imder 10 feet 764 

Barges and tugs: 
Coastwis^^ 

Draft from 20 to 24 feet 2 

Draft from 15 to 19 feet 313 

Draft from 10 to 14 feet 74 

Casco Bay steamers: 

Average draft 9 feet 650 

Quartermaster Department steamers: 

Average draft 12 feet 1, 424 

Passengers arriving and dex>arting by water 740, 486 

Ferris-type wooden steamers, buSt during 1919 5 

Steam trawlers, built during 1919 2 

Steam lic^hter, built during 1919 1 

4-ma8ted schooner, built during 1919 1 

High water rates caused a reduction in coastwise traflSc and a re- 
sort to rail, but since the rail rates were recently increased there is 
a well-defined tendency to resume coastwise traffic. 



THE TERRITORY TRIBUTARY TO PORTLAND, 

The commerce of Portland is due largely to its favorable position 
as a winter outlet for Canadian grain carried by the Grand Trunk 
Railway. The chief primary markets for Canadian grain are Port 
Arthur and Port WilKam, Ont., which are on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, and about 99 per cent of the export grain of western Canada 
is forwarded from these points. During the season of navigation on 
the Great Lakes the grain is shipped largely by vessel to Buffalo, 
Georgian Bay ports, and Montreal. The export grain received at 
Buffalo goes by rail to Atlantic ports, principally New York. At 
Montreal the Canadian Government has provided extensive termi- 
nals, including an elevator system of large capacity, and this port 
now ranks second in the exportation of gram from the American 
continent. Owing to the lower rate by water, grain from Port 
Arthur and Fort William is rushed to Montreal and Buffalo during 
the navigation season. There is an increasing tendency to use the 
all-water route to Montreal as being more economical than the joint 
lake-rail route through Buffalo to the Atlantic seaboard. 

After the close of navigation export grain from the Canadian 
northwest moves by rail from Port Arthur, Fort William, and Georg- 
ian Bay ports, reaching the sea at St. John, Halifax, Portland, 
Boston, and New York. St. John is the ocean terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific RaUway, which affords direct transportation from Port 
Arthur and Fort William; Halifax is the terminus of the Intercolonial 
Railway; and Portland is the winter port of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, which serves the Georgian Bay ports. All of these lines pass 
through Montreal, and the distances from this point are as follows: 

MUes. 

Montreal to Halifax 758 

Montreal to St. John 483 

Montreal to Portland 297 

Montreal to Boston 330 

Montreal to New York 387 

While Portland has an advantage because of the lesser rail dis- 
tance from Montreal, the competition in rates and service is suffi- 
ciently keen to make it necessary for Portland to exercise foresight 
in providing ample facilities for the economical handling of business. 
Important terminal projects have been adopted at both St. John and 
Halifax, and the raihoad and steamship lines of Canada are heavily 
subsidized. The territory in Canada tributary to Portland is ap- 
proximately shown on the accompanying sketch. 

(59) 
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With the exception of the Grand Trunk Railway, tht 
rail lines from the West which have overseas terminals at 
and there is no great export movement through Portlajid 
great productive areas of the central western States. Po 
however, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, wliio 
the principal cities in Maine and has a considerable loc 
There is little or no export traffic over this road, but there 
stantial import movement of bulk commodities, such as pi 
china clay, and sulphur, which are distributed to the paper 1 
of Maine. The destination of the pulp wood is chiefly within^ 
of Maine, but the china clay is distributed through a mudl 
area, and some of it reaches the paper industries of Michi^ 
consin, and Minnesota. Coal is distributed from Portland' 
tically all points in the State of Maine, and to parts of Nen 
shire, Vermont, and Nova Scotia, but the distribution is lii 
some localities to the winter season, when nearer ports are (4 
ice. This is true of points in the vicinity of Bangor. 

The geographical position of Portland as an outlet for t| 
traffic flowing from the production centers of the country 
seaboard will be apparent from the following table: \ 

Distances from important interior skipping centers, in statute miles, i 



St. Louis.. 
Chicago.... 
dndnnati. 
Cleveland. 
Pittsborgh 
Bollalo 



PorUand. 



1,826 

1,142 

1,052 

790 

782 

607 



Boston. 



1,217 

1,088 

043 

681 

673 



New 
Yoi^ 



1,058 
909 
751 
579 
441 
806 



Fhila- 
deiphia. 



Portland possesses some advantage by reason of being the 
States port nearest to the United Kingdom and Europe, but 
not reflected in steamship rates at the present time. Nevertl 
the actual cost of operating a vessel between Portland and 
is less than between more southerly ports, and having in 
necessity of accomplishing all possible economies in order to 
favorable operating conditions for our merchant marine, Poi 
must be regarded as the logical port for commerce betweei 
United Kingdom and Europe and all inland points of the Vi 
States to which it affords the shortest rail haul. The foIl< 
shows the distances in nautical miles from Portland to impoj 
foreign ports: 
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Portland. 



Boetco. 



New 
YoA. 



FUla- 
de^dda. 



Baitt- 



fGual 

ML Cdba (oatside) . . . . 

anboco. Brazil 

pool (winter roatc). ... 

SB (winter rcxzte) 

illv (winter roate) 

la (Tia SoeK Canal) ... . 
b(vla Panama Oaaal) 



5,873 
2,198 
1,456 
S,700 
2,885 
1,119 

11,S40 
11,7154 



5,842 
2,157 
1,415 
8,609 
2,928 
8,162 
8,028 
11,383 
11,723 



6,871 
1,974 
1,186 
8,696 
3,107 
8 341 
8,207 
11,540 
11,862 



5^918 
1,940 
1,156 
3,745 
3,250 
9«484 
8,360 
11,705 
11,513 



5,745 
1,901 
1,107 
3,772 
B, nw 
3,627 
3,400 
11,845 
11,467 



^)rtland is the nearest American port to all European points and 
I North Atlantic port nearest to Manila hj way of Suez. It is at a 
tdvantage in trade with the West Indies, but is practicallj the 
ae distance as New York from the east (K>ast of South America. 

rigin and destination of principal items of commerce at Portland, Me,, in 1919. 



Item. 


Tons. 


Origin. 


Railroad by whidi 
shipped. 


Destination. 


boimd: 










o»1t\ 


1,057,912 


Chiefly Port Ar- 


Grand Tnink and 


United Kingdom and Europe, 
principally livefpool. 




thur. Fort WU- 


Grand Trunk 






liani|and Oeoig- 
ian Bay ports, 
Canada; some 


Western. 
















. 




Q«neral padc- 


123,806 


from Chicago. 
110.771 tons Cana- 
<uan, 13,035 tons 
Amerioan. 




London, Liverpool, Bristol, 


age frSriit, 
inolndinc 
beef, canned 




Soathaomton, Glasgolr, 
Newcastle, Lrfth,AbeAMn, 








Calais and Mediterranean 


goods, iron 
and steel, 
leatbv and 








portac the greater part went 
to points in the United King- 








dam* 


iiideB,]nmb«r 










and coop- 










era«e, provU 
8loii8,ete. 










(OttDd: 










(SUnaday 


32,974 


United Kingdom.. 


Maine Central 


Points in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachnsetts. Rhode 
Island, Connecticaf, New 


















York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, lUi- 
noift, Michigan, Wisconsin, 










 
















Minnesota, and Ontario. 
Western United States points. 
Points on Maine CentralR. R., 


Do 


6,000 
60,156 


do 


Grand Trunk 

Maine Central 


Sulphur. 


Louisiana and 






Texas. 


 


Bangor and Aroostook R. R.; 
also pdnts in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Bnmswick, Ontario, 
and Quebec. 


Do 


16,000 


do 


Grand Trunk . . . 


Dfletined rJiiflfly fn CAtif^i^^ 










points; some sulphur is 










received from Mediterranean 


^Caosaneseore.. 


3,000 
266,096 




do 


ports. 


Co^ 


» Domestic ports 


Maine Central 


Maine Central R.R. 


Do 


1,485 
215,517 


do...:. 


Boston dc Maine... 
Maine Central 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


CoaL commer- 


do 


Cumberland Mills. Brownville 


dal. 




Junction, McAdam Junction, 










Me., and industries along 










railroad. 


Do 


11,501 


do 


Boston & Maine... 


Biddeford, Sanford and Spring- 
dale, Me. 










Pnlpwood 


41,289 


Nova Scotia and 


Maine Central 


Paper industries on Maine Cen- 






New Brunswick. 




tral R.R. 
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to the territory for which it is the logical gateway. When the 
needed fadUties have been provided, the cooperation of the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers within the territory to be benefited should 
be sought, with a view to securing the routing of traffic throu^ 
Portland in sufficient volume to attract vessels to the port through- 
out the year. 

lAst of terminals at Portlandy Me. 
Reference 
No. on 
map. Name of terminal. 

1. Portland Co. wharf. 

2. New wharf, Grand Trunk Railway. I 

3. Ocean wharf, Grand Trunk Railway. 

4. Atlantic Wharf, Grand Trunk Railway. 

6. Gait Wharf, Grand Trunk Railway. 1„.^ ^ a. x -o.. 
e.FrankUnWhajf. [Site for State Pier. 

7. Bumhams Wharf . 

8. RandaU & McAllister wharf. 

9. Customhouse wharf . 

10. Portland Pier. 

11. Commercial Wliarf. 

12. I^ng Wharf. 

13. Central Wharf . 

14. Widgery Wharf. 

15. Union Wharf. 

16. Merrills Wharf. 

17. Richardson Wharf . 

18. Merchants Wharf . 

19. Browns Wharf. 

20. Greeley Wharf . 

21. Portland Terminal Co. wharf (old B. & M. Ry.) 

22. Hobson Wharf. 

23. Berlin Mills Wharf. 

24. Holyoke Wharf. i 

25. Sturdivant Wharf . 

26. Deake Wharf. 

27. Portland Terminal Co. Wharf No. 1. ^ 

28. Portland Terminal Co. Wharf No. 2. ] 

29. Portland Terminal Co. Wharf No. 3. 

30. Portland Terminal Co. Wharf No. 4. 

31. Rolling Mill Wharf . 

32. Standard Oil Co. 

33. Mexican Petroleum Co. 

34. Texas Co. 

35. Bennett Wharf . 

36. Marine Railway wharse j. 

37. Spears coal wharf . 

38. Ferry landing. 

39. Whidden Wharf. 

40. Grand Trunk coal wharf. 

41. Russell Shipbuilding Co. wharf. 

42. Bumham-Morrill Wharf. 

43. Cash Fuel Co. wharf. 

44. Cumberland County Light & Power Co. 

45. Deering Coal & Wood Co. 

46. ^^nslow & Co. wharf. 

47. City of Portland. 
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